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ABSTRACT 
THE TALE OF TWO CITIES: BRIDGING THE 
GAP BETWEEN THE CITY OF DARKNESS 
AND THE CITY OF REFUGE 


by 


Terry J. Saulsberry 
United Theological Seminary, 2006 


Mentor 


J. Sherman Peit, D. Min. 


The Atlanta Federal Prison Complex in Atlanta, Georgia houses twenty-six hundred male 
offenders. Sixty percent of the African American offenders are practicing Christians. As 
the offender is released from prison and reenters the community, the offender is often 
faced with transitional challenges. This project developed a prison ministry intervention 
paradigm that involved establishing and maintaining a relationship with the offender during 
‘incarceration and reentry into the community. The results of the model were evaluated by 
qualitative analysis and indicated that Liberty Baptist Church participants had developed 


the commitment and skills for implementing an intervention prison ministry. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Tale of Two Cities: City of Refuge, City of Darkness - Bridging the Gap’ 


The United States Penitentiary (USP) Atlanta is considered by some to be a city of 
refuge, while others consider it a city of darkness. It 1s a city of refuge because within the 
40-foot wail of tts 28-acre perimeter, thousands of men have been physically and mentally 
stripped and broken by the powers of a criminal justice system. They have been sentenced 
by a merciless Judge, then caged in a cell eight feet by eight feet for numerous hours daily 
and forced to conform to a life of structure. The condition compels them to reflect day 
after day upon the decision that caused their incarceration. During these moments, some 
of the men come to know God, allow God to speak to them, and hear the voice of God 
for the first time. While incarcerated, the men cannot commit hideous crimes against 
society. The men cannot destroy communities through the distribution of drugs, take 
another life of humanity with a 9-mm gun, rape women, and molest innocent children. For 
many men, it is within the city of refuge that their lives have been spared from a 9-mm 
bullet, their families no longer live in jeopardy of a brutal attack, and their mothers, wives 
and children can finally rest peacefully at night. In the city of refuge, the men now become 


a usable vessel to God. 


I 
The Tale of Two Cities was adapted from author Charles Dickens. Dickens writes of an orphan 
woman who assists her father’s transition back into society after eighteen years of unjust incarceration. 


Conversely, in the city of darkness, some of the men never change. Their criminal 
mindset and anger grow deeper toward a government whom they feel knows no justice. 
Once the reality of incarceration sets in, the men seek to use any mechanism or person to 
help in their release from behind the 40-foot wall. When human ability fails, most of the 
men turn to God. They become faithful for a moment, but when God does not answer 
their prayers and open the door for their release, they curse God, become angry at God, 
and proclaim, “There is no God.” The darkness and hopelessness of their lives becomes 
perpetuated. 

The author believes it is the church’s calling to be a beacon of hope and restoration 
for the men in the city of refuge and in the city of darkness. It is the calling to bring 
spiritual liberation through the word of God to men who enter into the city of refuge. In 
the city, the offender maybe less hindered by a 40-year sentence or a life sentence because 
the source of his strength to endure the journey comes from God. Conversely, in the city 
of darkness, some men are brought into the light of God after finally realizing that God 
cannot be manipulated. God does not answer prayers according to their prayer schedule, 
but God answers prayers according to His will for one’s life. 

In helping more than twenty-six hundred men find hope, restoration, and 
liberation, the author recognizes that the ministry at USP Atlanta requires many servants. 
God has commissioned the church to be the keeper of all humanity. In Matthew 25: 41b, 
the scripture clearly states, “Assuredly, I say to you, inasmuch as you did it to one of the 
least of these My brethren, you did it to Me.” The author wants to develop a mechanism 
to engage the church by raising its awareness and conscience through becoming actively 
involved in a ministry to the incarcerated. The author envisions several opportunities as 


they relate to offering hope to these men who find themselves in the city of refuge or the 


city of darkness. These responsibilities include informing the church of the needs that exist 
within the prison, reminding the church that some of the incarcerated men are members of 
the universal church, and assisting the church in establishing ministries beyond the four 
walls of the sanctuary. However, before a church can become involved in a prison 
ministry, the church must be educated, trained and equipped with the intervention tools to 
become an effective beacon of hope, restoration, and liberation for institutionalized 
humanity. 

From his research, the author provides six chapters of literature and discussions 
that impacted this project. In Chapter One, the author gives an autobiographical sketch of 
his spiritual journey. In Chapter Two, the State of the Art in Ministry, the author reviews 
contemporary literature as it relates to faith-based initiatives and reentry programs. In 
Chapter Three, the author focuses on the theoretical, biblical, theological, and historical 
foundations of the project. In Chapter Four, the author outlines his research methodology. 
In Chapter Five, the author discusses his field experience. And, in Chapter Six, the author 


offers a reflection, summary, and conclusion of the project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS: A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He has anointed Me to 

preach the gospel to the poor; He has sent Me to heal the 

brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives and recovery of 

sight to the blind. To set at liberty those who are oppressed; to 

proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. (Luke 4:18 NRSV) 

Terry James Saulsberry was blessed to be born into a devout Christian family. 
Growing up in rural Alabama, his parents and grandparents were active members in the 
church. The church was a central part of his family and community life. Church 
participation included Sunday School, Baptist Training Union, Sunday worship, 
Wednesday night prayer service, Bibles study, and vacation Bible School. Terry was 
fortunate to experience two denominational traditions within the family structure. He was 
an active member at Mt. Gilead Missionary Baptist Church on the second and fourth 
Sundays of the month and a worshiper at Tates Chapel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the first and third Sundays. There were no full time churches within the 
community. He participated in various church ministries including the children and youth’s 
ministries, assistant Sunday school teacher, usher, and choir member. Although he 
worshiped and shared mutual experiences with friends within the community, it was 
evident as he became a teenager that God was preparing him for the ministry. During high 


school, classmates considered Terry a spiritual person and leader. They sought spiritual 


advice, which often puzzled him because of their commonality as adolescents. He believed 


this was further evident as his leadership ability and trust was developed among his 
colleagues. This was evident when he was elected president of his high school student 
body, jumior class, and senior class. Additionally, while in college, he was overwhelmingly 
elected vice president and president of the Student Government Association. 

During high school and college, Terry’s mentors were ministers. Terry 
remembered once traveling with a mentor throughout the state to revivals during the 
summer. He vividly recalls their conversation the night he informed the mentor of his 
calling to ministry. The mentor asserted in the middle of the conversation, “/ know what 
you are about to say. I am here to affirm your calling because God spoke to me last night 
about the work you were about to engage. Congratulations, my son.” 

For I was hungry and you gave Me food; I was thirsty and you gave 

Me drink; I was a stranger and you took Me in; I was naked and 

you clothed Me; I was sick and you visited Me; I was in prison and 

you came to Me. . . . inasmuch as you did it to one of the least of 

these My brethren, you did it to Me. (Matthew 25: 35-40 NRSV) 

After graduating college, Terry accepted his call into the ministry, deferred 
graduate studies in the sciences, and began to prepare theologically for the ministry. For 
twenty-two years, his understanding and exposure to ministry had been shaped through his 
experiences in the rural church where ministers were pastors who predominately led 
worship and preached. He was uncertain if his call was to a pastoral ministry. He studied 
at Birmingham-Southern College and Candler School of Theology at Emory University. 
His experiences at Birmingham-Southern College and Candler School of Theology were 
monumental in shaping and confirming his calling. Preceding those experiences, his calling 


and reason for entering the ministry was confirmed and instrumental in developing and 


sustaining his religious faith. 


While pursuing his studies, he became involved in ministries to the oppressed, the 
homeless, hungry, and downtrodden; the people society categorizes as the least. Terry 
became the student coordinator for the Birmingham Firehouse Shelter, a facility that 
served homeless and paroled men. The facility provided food, overnight shelter, 
counseling, and spiritual support. For two years, he coordinated the preparation of meals, 
provided counseling, spiritual support, and frequently resided overnight. The men at the 
shelter became a part of his extended family. It was through this experience that he learned 
some of the challenges people endure during life. Terry was blessed to be a product of a 
two-parent family. He had an apartment, sufficient food, clothing, and an opportunity to 
continue his education beyond high school. Serving in this facility, the reality of life’s 
possibilities for any person became extremely obvious. Terry engaged in extensive 
conversations with criminals, drug addicts, educators, family men, and professionals who 
were the victims of homelessness, poverty and oppression. His perspective of ministry was 
broadened by Dr. R. Wingard, a Professor of Religion at Birmingham-Southern College, 
and his experience at the Firehouse Shelter. Terry believes ministry should be relevant and 
address the practical needs of humanity. The perception of the men as worthless, 
homeless, and deserving of condemnation by society changed as each man entered the 
doors of the Firehouse Shelter. No longer would the men be perceived as despicable, but 
as human beings. There he saw beyond the dirty clothes, the stench, the criminal records, 
the nuisance to society and envisioned each man as a significant human being. He began to 
understand that his calling was to provide ministry and hope to the poor and oppressed. 

After graduating from Birmingham-Southern College, Terry continued his studies 
at Candler School of Theology in Atlanta, Georgia. While at Candler, he became an intern 


with Alabama Arise in Montgomery, Alabama. Alabama Arise is an ecumenical, poverty, 


advocacy coalition whose membership consists of more than 100 churches and civic 
organizations throughout Alabama. He worked on social justice and economic issues such 
as welfare reform, hunger, childcare, education, homelessness, and housing. For 18 
months, he served as a religious community organizer, advocate, and liaison between the 
community and the coalition membership. He organized town meetings mostly in churches 
throughout the state and participated in their worship services. He interacted with various 
denominations and religious persuasions, e.g., Progressive, National, and Southern 
Baptist, African Methodist Episcopal Church, Christian Methodist Episcopal, United 
Methodist Church, Lutheran, Muslim, Catholic, Judeo-Christian, Unitarian Universalist, 
Presbyterian, United Church of Christ, etc. The experience provided exposure to the 
diversity of faith traditions, and their desire to work together for a common cause. In 
addition, the experience further validated and confirmed his calling to minister to the 
oppressed and poor. Although he had limited knowledge of some of the faith traditions, 
the experience was invaluable in understanding and respecting other traditions. As the 
groups met together, they were able to find commonality within the traditions. While in 
Montgomery, Alabama, he became the associate minister of the historical Dexter Avenue 
King Memorial Baptist Church.! Shortly afterward, he was ordained and served as the 
pastoral interim during the pastoral search period. 

During his junior year of supervised ministry at Candler School of Theology, he 
sought a ministry that would introduce him directly to an institutional chaplaincy. He was 
placed with the Georgia Justice Project (GJP), a nonprofit agency that provides legal 


‘Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in Montgomery. Alabama played a significant role in the Civil 
Rights Movement, Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. served as the pastor from 1954 - 60. In honor of Dr. 
King. the church name was changed to Dexter Avenue King Memorial Baptist Church in 1978. 


representation to the underprivileged. During the initial meeting at GJP, its executive 


director said, 
Every year thousands of our poorest citizens, including homeless 
men and women, appear in court to answer criminal charges. All 
too often, after only minimal legal representation, they are found 
guilty. They either receive probationary sentences and return to the 
same way of life that brought them to the attention of the 
authorities, or they enter a crowded prison system from which they 
are eventuaily paroled to return to a life that offers little hope of 
change. Georgia Justice Project has found a way to break this 
destructive cycle.? 


This author was convinced during the orientation that he could be an instrument in 
providing hope for change. During the year, he was assigned 12 clients to monitor. Some 
of the clients were incarcerated in the city jail, county jail, juvenile detention center and/or 
the state prison system. The Clients ranged in age from an 11-year-old who accidentally 
shot and killed his brother to a 65-year-old drug dealer. Terry spent an average of 10 
hours per week visiting clients, providing pastoral care, counseling, appearing and 
testifying at hearings, attending funerals, and documenting the client’s progress. Although 
- some of his colleagues dreaded the supervised ministry assignment, he welcomed the 
experience and challenge. His involvement with clients began with the initial call for 
assistance and continued throughout their stay within the program. Terry helped in 
providing programs that assisted clients in becoming functional in society as the transition 
was made back into society, i.e., job training, literacy, and employment. This supervised 
ministry experience aided his development in dealing with issues of family abandonment, 
gangs involvement, life after death, homosexuality, AIDS, loneliness, remorsefulness, 
forgiveness, concerns of isolation, loneliness, abusive behavior and suicide. Furthermore, 


= 


"Excerpt from speech by Attorney Doug Ammar, Executive Director of Georgia Justice Project, 
September 1988. 





the supervised ministry experience was another confirmation of his calling to an 
institutional chaplaincy. 

Terry gained knowledge of the criminal justice system and ministering to those 
incarcerated. Often, he reflects about the life of Saul, the persecutor of Christianity. Saul 
became Paul, changed and converted. Terry firmly believes if an individual earnestly seeks 
the knowledge and presence of God in his/her life, one can overcome the faults of the past 
while learning from the experience, and have a rewarding future tn Christ and society. The 
transformation in Paul’s life serves as a paradigm for permanent change. 

For the past thirty-three months, the author has been employed as a Staff Chaplain 
with the United States Department of Justice, the Federal Bureau of Prisons. His first duty 
station was at the Federal Correctional Institution (FCT) in Estill, South Carolina. In South 
Carolina, he provided pastoral care for more than fifteen hundred medium security level 
offenders who had recetved one to thirty year sentences. Eighteen months later, his duty 
station changed to the Untied States Penitentiary (USP) in Atlanta, Georgia. Unlike the 
FCL, the United States Penitentiary houses more than twenty-six hundred offenders with a 
high percentage of those serving life sentences. 

The author’s point of departure in ministry is from a social perspective. It is 
incumbent upon the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. During the life of Christ, the majority 
of his ministry consisted of socializing and teaching the oppressed and poor. He is a 
believer in the scripture, 

For I was hungry and you gave Me food; I was thirsty and you gave 

Me drink; I was a stranger and you took Me in; I was naked and 

you clothed Me; I was sick and you visited Me; I was in prison and 


you came to Me. . . . inasmuch as you did it to one of the least of 
these My brethren, you did it to Me. (Matthew 25: 36-40) 
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Today, Terry’s ministry is consistent with the elements that shaped and developed 
his theology from his formative years, education and experiences. He provides pastoral 
care for the more than twenty-six hundred men who are incarcerated in the United States 
Penitentiary. A large segment of society views the offenders as pathetic human beings who 
deserve to be incarcerated. Not minimizing the nature of the offender’s crimes, it is his 
pastoral responsibility not to judge the offenders, but to instill hope in a seemingly 
hopeless situation, especially when one is incarcerated for life. 

Most of his interest and activities stem directly from his work as a Staff Chaplain 
at the United States Penitentiary. First, he became actively involved in the religious 
communities in Atlanta, Georgia and Estill, South Carolina. Effort and insight were 
instrumental in recruiting churches to become involved in a prison ministry. Workshops 
were conducted for local congregations on the religious need that exists in prison, the 
need for involvement in prison ministry, and the development of a strategy for organizing 
a prison ministry within the church if nonexistent. During the past thirty-three months, 
more than 60 pastors and congregations were recruited and became actively involved in 
prison ministry. Secondly, he visits local schools and summer camps speaking to students 
directly about the consequence of anti-social behavior. The students were told of choices 
that the offenders made that led to their incarceration and the possible choices students 
make which can lead to incarceration. 

Over the past 33 months, his ministry has consisted of mostly success stories. 
Some of the stories involve successfully recruiting local ministries, being spiritually 
instrumental in the lives of hundreds of offenders through small group Bible studies and 
counseling sessions on issues such as the death of a family member, anger, depression, 


sexual immorality, disease, and suicide. Consultation sessions have been conducted with 


I] 


the spouse and children of offenders who find it difficult to accept the reality of the 
husband or father’s incarceration. From each of the experiences, Terry has learned to be 
concise in presentations, whether recruiting a congregation or counseling an offender, to 
be knowledgeable of the subject matter, to develop a sense of trust, and to be honest and 
forthcoming. 

The author does not negate the possibility of failures in his ministry. However, 
during the past thirty-three months, the failures have been minimal. One of the challenges 
that bewilders him is the high rate of recidivism among the religious and spiritually 
conscious offenders. A high percentage of the offenders who were released to the 
community after being incarcerated a lengthy period of time, returned to prison within six 
months due to the lack of employment opportunities, financial, and spiritual support. Due 
to the high recidivism rate, a list of ex-offender friendiy churches throughout the region 
was compiled. The offenders are given a character letter of introduction for the church’s 
pastor stating the offenders’ involvement and sincerity in the church while incarcerated. 


The nature of the letter is to connect the ex-offender with a church during the transition. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY 
The Struggle of the Exodus 


The exodus from behind the wall that encapsulates the men mentally and physically 
is the ultimate dream of the offender. The exodus means freedom and liberation from a 
system of insensitivity and the degradation of humanity. Freedom that will allow the 
offender to reenter a society of opportunity and interpersonal gratification. The freedom 
that will enable the offender to connect with family, fnends and a community that readily 
embraces. Freedom and liberation that will mentally and physically release the offender 
from the confinement of an oppressive system of incarceration. The community will 
welcome him. Exuberantly, the family will anticipate his arrival. The church door will be 
open to him. Gainful employment will be available for him. This is the dream of the 
offender as he prepares for the exodus from behind the wall. Sadly, it is only a dream. The 
dream of reentering a society of acceptance is immediately transformed into a nightmare of 
struggle and recidivism. 

The exodus entails a transition into a significantly changed society and community. 
For years, the offenders’ view of society and community has been shaped by pseudo 
images presented by the entertainment industry on television and the lyrics of urban music. 
The images and music empower the offender to believe all challenges are conquerable. 


However, the reality of the exodus is inherently a grappling endeavor. 
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The role of the institution and the church is critically essential in preparing 


offenders for reentry into society. The institution and the church must develop programs 


that will address the immediate need of the offender who was removed for an extended 


penod of time from the community. If the institution and the church do not become 


actively involved in the transitional process, the result of the offenders’ reentry into the 


community can be overwhelming and devastating. The offender’s inability to adjust to the 


changing community can ultimately lead to recidivism. It is important that the institution 


and the church initiate programs to bridge the gap between incarceration and reentry into 


society that could possibly reduce the rate of recidivism. 


In a study by Miles D. Harer, Recidivism Among Federal Prisoners Released in 


1987, major findings of the study included the following: ! 





Within 3 years of their release from the BOP in 1987, 40.8 
percent of the former offenders had either been rearrested or 
had their parole revoked, that is, recidivated. 


Recidivism rates were the highest during the first year back in 
the community——-11.3 percent of the released prisoners 
recidivated in the first 6 months and 20.3 percent did so in the 
first year after their release. 


Recidivism rates were higher among Blacks and Hispanics than 
among Whites and non-Hispanics—-58.5 percent of the Black 
releasees recidivated compared to 33.5 percent of Whites; 45.2 
percent of the Hispanics recidivated compared to 40.2 percent 
of the non-Hispanics. 


Recidivism rates were almost the same for males and females; 
40.9 percent of the males recidivated compared to 39.7 percent 
of the females. 


Recidivism rates were inversely related to age at release; the 
older the person, the lower the rate of recidivism—56.6 percent 


' Miles D. Harer, Recidivism Among Federal Prisoners Released in 1987 ( Washington, DC: 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Office of Research and Evaluation, 1994), 2-3. 
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of those 25 years of age or younger recidivated compared to 
15.3 percent of those 55 years of age or older. 

e Among offense types, persons in Federal prison for fraud or 
drug trafficking had the lowest recidivism rates at 20.8 percent 
and 34.2 percent, respectively, while those in prison for robbery 
or other crimes against a person (excluding homicide, 
manslaughter, and sex offenses) had the highest recidivism rates 
of 64.0 percent and 65.0 percent, respectively. 

e Generally, the more years of schooling the person had 


completed when beginning their prison term, the less likely they 
were to recidivate. 


The Institution 


The Bureau of Prisons (BOP) with an institutional population of 193,674 
offenders? recognizes the struggle that confronts offenders when exiting the criminal 
justice system of incarceration. Programs are crucial in preparing the offender for reentry 
into the community and developing deterrents that will possibly prevent future criminal 
activity. Within the Bureau of Prisons, the majority of the programs are geared toward 
post release preparation that normally begins when an offender becomes incarcerated. 
Regardless of the length of the incarceration, programs are available to prepare the 
offender for eventual reentry into society. 

In the United States, there are 41,000 BOP offenders and 63 0,000 State offenders 
released annually nationwide.3 These offenders are released to our communities each year 
to live and work near us, our families, and our friends. There are inherent characteristics 


of an offender when he becomes incarcerated that he is unable to change, such as criminal 


2 U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Weekly Population Report, November 
2, 2006; Available from www bop.gov/locations/weekly_report jsp: Internet: Accessed 2 November, 2006 





3U. S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Report on Reentry Programs, 
Information of Public Policy and Affairs Division (Washington DC: Government Printing Office, 2006). 


[3 


history, employment history, parental supervision during childhood, and school 
attendance. However, many other very important characteristics and behaviors can change 
and are often important in determining post-release success, including antisocial attitudes 
and beliefs, substance abuse, anger and aggression, criminal associations, 
educational/vocational deficiencies, and life/social skill deficiencies 4 

The BOP has developed a reentry program that will enable an offender to be 
successful during the transition into society. The reentry program design involves a prison- 
based component and a community-based component.° The prison-based component 
involves participating in programs while incarcerated that will possibly lead to a successful 
exodus. Some of the prison-based programs include: acquiring job skills, GED 
preparation, enhanced psychology and counseling programs, expanded religious services, 
drug abuse treatment, parenting skills, anger management, and health education, and mock 
job fairs. The community-based component gives the offender the opportunity to connect 
directly with the community through community programs. Some of the community-based 
programs include drug treatment, transitional counseling and a new faith-based residential 
initiative called Life Connection. 

The Life Connections Program is a residential multi-faith-based program designed 
for offenders who believe the deepening of their spiritual life and the integration of their 
faith with other dimensions of their life can be a major factor for personal growth and can 


assist them to reintegrate into the community.® The goal of the program is to bring about a 





4 Thid. 


> U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Prisons, About the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Booklet, Office of Communication and Archives (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 2004). 


© Federal Bureau of Prisons, Report on Reentry Programs. 
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personal transformation in the offender’s life that will enable him to be successful as he 
renters the community. Also, the program strives to reduce the increasing recidivism rate 
by directly connecting the offenders with faith-based organizations within their destination 
community. The program provides different components that allow the offender to focus 
specifically on a particular faith as well as participate in interfaith activities. The Life 
Connection Program involves community resources and volunteers who conduct 2 range 
of self-development sessions and seminars for personal growth. The result of the program 
has been successful in lowering the recidivism rate by providing the offender with life skills 


and faith-based support. 
The Church’s Role in the Exodus 


Though the Bureau of Prisons has implemented programs that contribute to the 
success of the offender’s reentry into society, the church must recognize its role in 
developing programs that reduce the rate of offender recidivism. The church’s role must 
involve effective teaching strategies that will empower and liberate the offender. The 
church must engage and employ the offender through direct intervention, the providing of 
biblical resources and tools that are transformational. 

Charles W. Colson, a former White House aide to Richard Nixon and ex-offender 
in the federal prison, has been instrumental in pioneering an innovative faith-based prison- 
centered program. Colson went to prison in 1974 after pleading guilty to a Watergate 
offense. His prison experience was transformational and life changing. In 1976, Colson 
founded Prison Fellowship, a nonprofit religious ministry to prisoners. This $45 million a 


year ministry has significantly changed the sociopolitical dialogue of law and order. While 
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speaking at Parchman State Penitentiary in August 2002, Colson opened his message by 


saying: 
Fellow sinners, I have been where you are now... . But I haven't 
forgotten. ve never forgotten what it’s like to be in prison. I’ve 
never forgotten the pain of being separated your family, of being 
locked up, of being out of control of your life, of being told that 
you're no good and that the only thing you can do is to keep quiet 
and do your time. It’s because I’ve never forgotten that I keep 
coming back into prison after prison to tell you, my brothers, that 
the message of Jesus—he knew what tt is like to be a prisoner 
too—is the greatest message of hope that the world has ever 
known.’ 


Colson is compassionate about the needs that exist within the prison. Thousands of 
volunteers across the country enter the prisons weekly with a word of liberation and 
freedom through the Gospel. In further addressing the need of the offender and the 
community, Colson established in 1982 a program called Angel Tree to provide Christmas 
gifts for the chiidren of offenders. In one of his speeches to the volunteers, Colson stated, 
“This simple program has been the biggest single invasion of the Gospel into the inner 
cities by fighting crime at its roots by reaching kids with the Gospel.”8 

In the mid-1990's, Prison Fellowship commissioned a study to determine the 
relationship, if any, between religious programming and recidivism. The results determined 
that inmates most active in Prison Fellowship Bible studies were significantly less likely to 


become arrested during a one-year follow-up period.? 
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7 Jonathan Aitken, “Man for All Seasons,” American Spectator, Nov/Dec 2002, 47-49. 
8 Jonathan Aitken, “A Sugar Land Easter,” American Spectator. June 2004, 49, 
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In The Role of Nonprofit in the Rehabilitation of Prisons, Mark Early writes, “The 
criminal justice system in America today is broken. Measured by its ability to rehabilitate 
prisoners and facilitate their successful reentry to society, it is by all accounts a failure.”!° 
Early suggests that the winds of change are blowing across the face of America, stirring 
up a fresh commitment to the rehabilitation of prisoners and to suggest that nonprofits, not 
the government, should lead the way.!! 

In 1997, Charles Colson started the InnerChange Freedom [nitiative, based on the 
concept of restorative justice. In his book, Justice That Restores, Colson discusses the 
ideal being adopted from a Brazilian prison he visited. Within the prison, changes in the 
prisoners’ attitudes and behavior were in evidence because every single inmate in the jail 
was committed to a faith-based rehabilitation program focused on Christian teaching and 
accountability. The inmates who participate in the InnerChange Freedom Initiative are all 
volunteers who commit to a sixteen-hour daily regimen of hymn singing, Bible reading, 
and progress into a disciplined Christian curriculum of life changing behavior courses. 
According to Colson, one of the most important courses is called Sycamore Tree. It is 
based on the biblical story of a corrupt tax collector Zaccheus, who climbed down from a 
sycamore tree to meet Jesus, repented, and then restored ill-gotten gains to his victims. 


The Sycamore Tree course is at the heart of the “restorative” justice program. !4 
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The Black Church Role 


The offender’s exodus from behind the wall of confinement and oppression begins 
a journey into the community of opportunity. The exodus of the children of Israel from a 
system of oppression to deliverance into the Promised Land can be used as a teaching 
model for the church. Crockett writes that Israel’s exodus from Egypt formed the 
community, which led them to know the God of creation as an agent of liberation in 
human affairs.!> Although, the offender’s exodus does not form the community, it gives 
added character to the community. Reentry into the community by the offender can affect 
the community positively or negatively. The offender must understand the sociopolitical 
dynamics of the community as he prepares for reentry. Teaching of the exodus experience 
by the church provides a sanctuary of hope from behind the wall of hopelessness. 

In his book, Teaching Scripture From an African American Perspective, Crockett 
believes that the exodus strategy of education uses sociopolitical analysis as the primary 
source for teaching scripture. Crockett writes: 

The process leads learners to discover underlying issues and values 

and their relationship to existing situations, norms, and policies. 

Liberation and justice are major themes. A significant challenge of 

the strategy is to teach scripture so that learners may discover and 


explore the relationship between individual problems and public 
life. 14 


According to Crockett, there are four consequences that occur when the exodus strategy 


is used to teach scripture. !5 First, relationships are recognized that empower teachers and 


13 Joseph V. Crockett, teaching Scripture From an African American Perspective (Nashville: 
Disciple Resources, 1990), 39. 


4 Thid. 


13 Thid., 39-43, 
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learners to discover other perspectives of reality. For some of the offenders, their reality 
has been shaped by the media and urban music during incarceration. Their reality involves 
acquiring wealth expeditiously by any means necessary. Instantaneous wealth and status 
are significant priorities for the offender. The exodus story of teaching can help the 
offender discover other perspectives of reality, such as participating in compassionate acts 
of service for the betterment of the community and humanity. 

Second, the teaching of the scripture is important because the exodus strategy is 
grounded in the study of the Word of God. Crockett believes that reading and reflecting 
on scripture provide a foundation for learners to perform acts of service and witness to the 
Christ of the New Jerusalem. The study of scripture is intentionally and inseparably 
connected to the personal and social activity of God’s presence and power. 

Third, the exodus strategy nurtures persons in their growth in faith. In nurturing 
the offender, he becomes empowered as agents of change in the work of God. F ourth, the 
exodus strategy of education is both personally and socially transformational. In order for 
an offender to become a useable vessel of God and successful as he reenters the 
community, a transformation must occur in his life. A transformation that comes through 
the freedom and liberation of the Word of God. The exodus strategy must become 
transformational as it enables the offender to reflect inwardly. Crockett believes that by 
inspiring persons with courage to give witness to the reign of God on earth, the 
transforming power of God in Christ is at work for social and personal redemption. 

The roles of the Bureau of Prisons and the church are vital to the success of an 
offender’s reentry into the community. The recidivism rate among the African American 
male can only be reduced through a systemic curriculum of programs and biblical teaching 


that transform the life of the offender. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Imagine sitting across the table from a man who murdered a 33-year-old female 
postal worker by shooting her 40 times for only $3.00 to purchase gas. Imagine talking to 
a man who molested his two daughters repeatedly from the age of four until they were 
teenagers. Imagine your mother was killed by a drug dealer because you could not repay a 
$100.00 drug debt. Imagine someone intentionally infecting more than fifty women with 
HIV and hepatitis. Imagine little boys being sexually taken advantage of by old men. 
Imagine going into the bank and seeing four cashiers being murdered because they could 
not open the safe. Imagine the most hideous crimes one can commit against society or any 
human being. Now, stop imagining and enter with me into a place called the United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia or the City of Darkness. 

Within the wall of the penitentiary, one finds approximately 2600 of the most 
violent offenders in the country. This is a place where 42% of the men have been 
sentenced to a life of confinement; a place where the average age is twenty-nine years old; 
a place where some indtviduals live in an 8' x 8' cube twenty-three hours a day; a place 
where a man is told when to get up, when to eat, when to shower and when to go to bed; 
a place where men rape one another, spread disease, and commit crimes against each 
other; a place where an individual dies and the family refuses to receive his body for burial; 


a place where there is desperation, hopelessness, darkness, suicide, and intolerance. 
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It is within this place that there is a need for prison ministry. Although the judicial 
system has sentenced these men for their crimes and more men are being sentenced daily, 
yet these men are savable. As Christians, it is our responsibility to see each incarcerated 
individual as a creation of God. It is not our duty to cast judgment or condemnation upon 
fallen humanity. However, in our humanness, it is difficult for many Christians to enter an 
environment and share God with men whom society considers the lowest of the low, “the 
scum of earth,” and individuals who should be locked away forever and forgotten. For 
many Christians, it is challenging to share God with men when they have been victimized 
themselves. It is incumbent though for Christians to step beyond their comfort zone and 
enter a place where forgiveness, hope, good news, and restoration can take place through 
the Word of God. In Matthew 25, Jesus states, “When I was in prison you visited me. 
And they asked, ‘when did we see you in prison and visit you?’ And Jesus answered, 
‘when you have done it to the least of these my brothers, you done it unto me."” 

Prison ministry is about the church going into a place and introducing God to men 
and women who need to find forgiveness, hope, and restoration. The church must commit 
to carrying out the will of God for the salvation of all humanity. It does not involve 
viewing the man sitting across the table as a murderer, a rapist, a thief, a child molester, a 
drug dealer or a gang member. The ministry involves envisioning the incarcerated 
individual as a human being and child of God who can be forgiven, fulfilled and forever 
changed. Throughout the ministry of Jesus, he changed the lives of individuals through his 
association and teaching to the least of society. Jesus provides the paradigm of ministry 
for today’s church. In order for the church to carry out its calling for ministry to the 
incarcerated, the church must have a knowledge of the mission and teaching of Jesus 


found in the Word of God. 
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The undergirding for this project can be found in three areas. First, there is the 
historical foundation of the role religion and religious persons in the prison. Second, there 
is the Biblical mandate to provide ministry to the least of society. Thirdly, there is a 


theological perspective of social responsibility, forgiveness, and restoration. 
Historical Foundation 


Throughout history, religion has played a role in the criminal justice system and the 
institutions of correction where offenders are confined. It can be surmised that the 
influence within the system was largely due to religious men who were once incarcerated. 
From a biblical perspective, there are narratives of religious men who were incarcerated 
such as Joseph, Micah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, Peter, John and Paul. During Medieval 
tumes, criminals who would otherwise have been mutilated or killed were granted asylum 
and placed in church prisons.! Monasteries in England had rooms where persons were 
imprisoned for violating laws of the church.? 

There was a significant influence by religious persons upon the correctional system 
and its history in the United States. The Puritans during the Colonial Period of the late 
1600's and early 1700's believed that breaking the law was a sin and lawbreakers should be 
punished commonly by fines, corporal punishment, banishment, or capital punishment.3 In 


1790, the first American penitentiary was established in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania at the 





! American Correctional Association, Religion in Corrections (Lanham: American Correctional 
Association, 2000), 4. 
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Walnut Street Jail by the Quakers.4 Cell blocks were constructed in the Walnut Jail for 
imprisonment through long-term solitary confinement as a deterrent for crime, penitence, 
and reform. During this period, a rival penitentiary system was designed at Auburn, New 
York where the imprisoned worked in shops during the day. The Auburn “silent system” 
philosophy of prison was total domination of the offenders’ body, mind, and spirit, 
achieved through a powerful control system, robot-like routine and regimentation, 
absolute silence at all times and swift punishment for violation of the rules. 

After the Civil War (1860-1864), there was an expression of outrage toward the 
harsh treatment and abuse in prison, which began the development of healthier, 
constructive and rehabilitative institutions. In 1876, New York’s Elmira Reformatory 
opened which rejected 19" century penology’s holy trinity of silence, obedience, and 
labor.® Elmira’s Reformatory, the nation’s first reformatory, had a goal of reforming the 
offender through psychological methods rather than physical. The Elmira Reformatory, 
designed with religious principles called the Protestant Ethics, aimed to instill lower class 
offenders with the values of work, order, and discipline.’ Protestant ethics were influential 
in persuading the offenders to act like Christian gentlemen. 

Within the correctional system, there are four philosophies or rationales for 
sentencing criminal offenders-:® 
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* incapacitation which deprives offenders of the opportunity to commit 
crimes against society by detaining them in a correctional facility; 
* deterrence which is based on the concept that actual or threatened 
punishment will have an affect on persons who are prone to criminality, 
e retribution, the oldest justification for punishment which implies that people 
are responsible for their acts, and 
e rehabilitation, the process of reforming an offender through some form of 
vocational, educational, or therapeutic treatment. 
Throughout the years, the practice of religion in prisons is even more evident. In 
1976, Charles Colson, an ex-offender and born again Christian, founded Prison Fellowship 
(PF) Ministries, a Christian ministry responding to the needs of persons incarcerated and 
affected by crimes. The purpose of the Prison Fellowship organization ts to work through 
the Christian community to mobilize outreach and ministry in response to the needs of 
offenders, ex-offenders, victims, and their families as well as to advance the application of 
restorative justice principles within the criminal justice system.’ Within the federal 
correctional system, there are more than 30 faith groups represented. The four largest faith 
groups are Protestant, Catholic, Islamic, and Jewish. The First Amendment Freedom of 
Religious Rights affords the offenders the opportunity to freely practice their faith while 
incarcerated. Chaplains are now employed to coordinate religious programs for the 
offenders. The chaplains have a diverse responsibility that includes providing pastoral care 
to inmates, counseling troubled inmates, advising inmates of bad news, coordinating 


physical facilities, organizing volunteers, facilitating religious furlough visits, contracting 








* Source Watch, “Prison Fellowship,” available from http://www.sourcewatch.org/ 
index .php?titlePrison_Fellowship_ Ministries; Internet; Accessed 5 November 2006. 


for outside religious services, and training staff about the diversity of religions and 
religious practices.!° The chaplains and volunteers benefit the correctional system by 
providing spiritual guidance, institutional security, and assist in the fostering of 
rehabilitation. 

Today, there still remains a need for religion and religious persons to become 
actively involved in providing prison ministries, A 2006 study by Schanzenbach and 
Yaeger revealed a racial disparity in sentencing in the criminal Justice system.!! The prison 
population has sturdily increased and offenders are unjustly receiving longer sentences and 
extensive punishment. The diversity and need of the offender to find peace and justice in 


the midst of their darkness are most often found in religion. 
Biblical Foundation 


There are natratives within the scripture of religious persons who experienced 
mostly unjust imprisonment for different reasons and causes. The religious prisoners’ 
experience was often found to be transformative for the religious person, the other 
prisoners and the power of authority. In the Old Testament, Joseph, after being sold into 
slavery by his brothers, found himself employed by Potiphar, an extremely rich captain in 
Pharaoh’s Egyptian Army. During his thirteen-year tenure with Potiphar, Joseph was 
promoted to the position of overseer of the house. In Genesis 39: 2, the scripture states, 
“The Lord was with Joseph, and he was a successful man.” While working in the house, 


Potiphar’s wife failed to seduce Joseph who repeatedly resisted her sexual advances 
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because it would be an act of disobedience against God. Finally, Potiphar’s wife accused 
Joseph of attempted rape in Genesis 39: 19-20 and Joseph was imprisoned. The prison 
was a vile place where Joseph waited for a trial. Joseph was imprisoned for two years until 
he appeared before Pharaoh, and then he was called out to interpret a dream, not to stand 
trail. While in prison, Joseph could have viewed his situation as hopeless but chose to 
work diligently fulfilling each task given to him. His diligence and positive attitude were 
noticed by the keeper of the prison, who promoted Joseph to the position of prison 
administrator (Genesis 39: 21-23). After Joseph’s release, he was promoted to the 
Governor of Egypt. In I King 22: 26, Micaiah, the prophet was imprisoned when he failed 
to inform King Ahab that he would be victorious in battle. Jeremiah, the prophet was 
persecuted after 40 years of faithful ministry by Judah’s leaders who had him imprisoned 
(Jeremiah 37:21). Jeremiah was later taken from the prison and lowered into a dungeon to 
die. Ebed-Melech, an Ethiopian eunuch and palace official, heard of Jeremiah’s plight and 
went immediately to deal with the injustice (Jeremiah 38:9-13). 

In the New Testament, there is the narrative of Onesimus, a runaway slave. Paul 
met Onesimus while under house arrest in Rome. Paul introduced Onesimus to Christ and 
his life was changed (Philemon 1:10). Paul then wrote to Philemon on the behalf of 
Onesimus who had stolen from him. Philemon, a member of the church at Colossae, 
received the appeal from Paul pleading with him to receive Onesimus. Wansink writes, 
“Paul does ask Philemon to see Onesimus in a new light, to recognize him no longer as a 
slave, but as a beloved brother, perhaps even as a partner.”!? (Philemon 1: 15-16). Paul 


encourages Philemon to be reconciled to Onesimus, his runaway slave. 





12 Craig 8. Wansink, Chained in Christ: The Experience of Rhetoric of Paul's Imprisonment. 
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In Acts 16: 16-30, Paul and Silas, who had committed no crime, were imprisoned. 
While in the Philippian prison, Paul and Silas were stripped, beaten, and placed in stocks in 
the inner cell. Despite this dismal situation, they praised God, praying and singing as the 
other prisoners listened. There was a great earthquake that shook the foundation of the 
prison and the chains were loosened and the doors were opened. The prison keeper 
awakened to this catastrophe and drew his sword to kill himself Paul called to the keeper 
and informed him that everyone was still inside the prison. The prison keeper approached 
Paul and Paul led him to Christ. The ministry of Paul and Silas in prison, although 


wrongtully incarcerated, led others to know Christ. 
Biblical Scripture 


When the Son of Man comes in His glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then He will sit on the throne of His glory. All the nations 
will be gathered before Him, and He will separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divides his sheep from the goats. And He 
will set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on His left. Then 
the King will say to those on His right hand, >Come, you blessed of 
My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was hungry and you gave Me food: I 
was thirsty and you gave Me drink: I was a stranger and you took 
Me in, I was naked and you clothed Me: I was sick and you visited 
Me; I was in prison and you came to Me. .. . inasmuch as you did it 
to one of the least of these My brethren, you did it to Me. 

(Matthew 25: 35-36, 40 NKJV) 


This scripture is found within the eschatological discourse of Matthew 25: 31-46 alluding 
to the last judgment of the nations. !3 Heil writes, 


The scene of the universal final judgment in Matthew 25: 31-46 
operates with a double meaning in which the audience is 
encouraged to behave first like the righteous sheep and then in a 
different way also like Jesus’ least brothers. The judgment of the 
goats indicates that helping the needy least ones is a necessary 








\3 New Interpreter’s Bible, Volume Vill, (Nashville: Abingdon, Press, 1995), 455. 
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requirement not just an option. Jesus’ identification of himself with 
the needy least ones means he is not really absent and adds to the 
Matthean theme of his abiding presence. !4 


According to Harvey, Matthew speaks of the last judgment as a time when the Son of 
Man, who is compared to a shepherd, will sit on His throne and judge all nations and not 
just Israel.!° In carrying out the judgment, the Son of Man will separate the people as a 
shepherd would separate the sheep from the goats. During the separation, the sheep will 
be on the Shepherd’s right hand and the goats on the Shepherd’s left hand. The sheep and 
the goats represent those who are worthy or not worthy to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The Shepherd will then begin to judge according to the deeds of the people. When the 
judgment is pronounced, the sheep will be blessed and inherit their eternal reward in 
heaven and the goat will be cursed with an eternal reward in the everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. 

In Matthew 25: 35-36, the scripture outlines the kind deeds of feeding the hungry, 
giving water to the thirsty, offering hospitality to the homeless, clothing the naked, 
comforting the sick, and visiting the imprisoned. Harvey believes that men would be richly 
rewarded for their acts of kindness taken for granted by Jesus’ contemporaries. These acts 
(rather than the fact of belonging to the Jewish race, or the fact of having faithfully 
observed the law) would serve as the principal basis of distinction of the blest and the 
damned.!© Matthew writes that is it not just the acts of kindness that make one honorable 


but it is the act that is done to certain people that makes one honorable. In 
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Matthew 25: 40, Jesus states, “Jasmuch as one has done it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, one has done it unto Me.” Christian kindness knows no limits of race or 
class. Moreover, it flows out unceasingly and naturally from a heart in complete harmony 
with the will of God.!” 

In the scripture, the Son of man was hungry, thirsty, a stranger, naked, sick, and in 
prison and the people who ministered to Him were considered righteous. These are the 
people whom Jesus identified Himself with throughout the New Testament. When a 
person ministers to or takes care of the needy, the person is ministering to or taking care 
of Jesus. It is significant that those recognized as having ministered to Jesus did not realize 
they were doing so, as seen in the question raised in verse 37, “Lord, when did we see You 
hungry and feed You, or thirsty and give You drink?” According to the Broadman Bible 
Commentary, they were not religious acts calculated to be good, to please God, or to gain 
reward. They were spontaneous acts, their normal response to another human being in 
need.'® To further illustrate this point, the analogy of the mouse and the cat is used. Ifa 
mouse is placed before a cat, it can be observed what a cat is. However, if a person of 
need is placed before a true child of God, one can observed what a child of God is. 

Matthew 25: 36, “/ was in prison and you came to Me,” challenges believers to 
attend to the needs of persons in prison. First-century prisons were grim places of harsh 
punishment and inhumane treatment. It would be a kind act for one to visit a prisoner 


because prisoners were needy individuals. Morris writes that Jesus does not say what these 
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people did when they came to him in prison, but the fact that they came was in itself 
striking; most people avoided prison like a plague.” 

It should be recognized that goodness is not always in the deed itself, One may 
choose to feed the hungry, give water to the thirsty, give hospitality to the stranger, clothe 
the naked, or visit the sick or the imprisoned for selfish reasons or motives. Is the deed 
done for one’s self-satisfaction, self-glorification, rather than out of the love one has for 
God’s needy humanity? It is the uncalculated doing of goodness that really reflects what is 
significant in the deed. 

In the scripture, Jesus shows mercy toward the one who carries out acts of 
kindness He deems worthy of an eternal reward. The evidence of self-denial, pity, 
sympathy, and charity toward the needy demonstrate the presence of God in one and the 
exercising of the grace of love. Jones writes that the Lord confines himself to one detail. 
He does not disparage other requirements necessary for salvation, as faith, prayer, 
sacraments, chastity, truth, and honesty, but He looks on one particular class of works as 
the great result of all the aids and provocatives offered by His Spirit, and herein sets forth 
the principle by which judgment is guided, and which can be applied universally. The 
Judge asks not what we have felt or thought, but what we have done or left undone in our 
dealing with others.?° 

In “Open Letters to the Born Again,” referring to Matthew 25:40, “Jn as much as 
you have done it unto the least of these my brethren, you have done it unto me,” James 


Baldwin writes, “That is a hard saying. It is hard to live with that. It is a merciless 
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description of our responsibility for one another. It is that hard light under which one 
make a moral choice.”2! 

From a biblical perspective, Christian charity to the poor, oppressed, needy, 
hungry, homeless, thirsty, and naked recognizes no boundaries in the human predicament. 
Therefore, it must be realized as a call to Christian service. To serve others in the name of 
Jesus is to serve Him and to be with Him forever in eternal life. Conversely, to refuse to 
serve others is a refusal to serve Jesus and a separation of ourselves from Him, which is 


eternal punishment. 
Theological Foundation 


From a biblical perspective, the teaching of Jesus provides a blueprint for ministry 
to the incarcerated. However, when attempting to understand ministry to the incarcerated 
from a theological perspective, a beginning point is the challenge of defining a theology of 
prison ministry. Does a theology of prison ministry exist? Reflecting theologically on the 
act of doing ministry to the incarcerated, there are aspects of ministry such as working 
with the poor or the oppressed that are parallel to carrying out ministry to the 
incarcerated. Can forgiveness, restoration, renewal, and good news be brought to the 
incarcerated, the poor and the oppressed? 

One common thread that can be found in doing prison ministry is the ministry to 
all, especially to the lowest of the low. Macquiban writes, “If we mean what we say about 
ministering to the poor and needy, the marginalized and the separate members of society, 


then they are in a penal institution and we should find people to respond to them in 
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Christ's name.””? Bundy believes that the church is responsible for bridging the gap of 
humanity by reconciling the lost and imprisoned to the body of Christ. Bundy writes in 
“What Happens When Nobody Comes,” “The church plays an ambiguous role in the 
formation of the self. It nurtures, but is it a religious justification for the false (mask) self. 
This mask creates a false consciousness of Aus and them,” the free and the incarcerated, 
which is destructive of community.”23 

From a theological perspective, prison ministry is rooted in the truth that no one is 
beyond God’s love and saving grace. Every person is of infinite value to God. When 
carrying out ministry to incarcerated individuals, no discrimination can take place. There 
has to be God working through the servant to provide ministry to the murderer, the drug 
dealer, the molester, the homosexual, the rapist and those whom society considers 
unredeemable. Christians and prison ministry should be undertaken because there is a 
oneness with those in prison as part of the human family and no one should be excluded 
from the ministry of Christ. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1906-1945), the German theologian and Christian martyr had 
much to say about captivity and one’s mindset in prison. From 1943 until his death at the 
hands of the German Nazi Gestapo, Bonhoeffer was imprisoned at several concentration 
camps, including Buchenwaid. While in prison he wrote the now famous Letters and 
Papers From Prison. After deep reflection Bonhoeffer concludes that the only difference 
between Christians and non-believers is that Christians combine a true worldliness with a 


secret spiritual discipline by means of which they participate in the sufferings of God at the 
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hands of a godless world. The church's task is then to “exist for others” in a way that 
carries us into the larger community and enables us to serve and sacrifice. For today's 
interned and imprisoned this is a message of hope and one that points outside the walls of 
the institution.?4 

Prison ministry can be viewed theologically as a witnessing representative of Christ 
with Matthew 25 as the main justification for the presence of one in prison.*° In Matthew 
25, there is the command to visit the prisoner. Furthermore, as a witnessing representative 
of Christ, there is Christ’s identification with the thief on the Cross, offering God’s saving 
grace and forgiveness, his teaching about the Prodigal Son and involvement with the 
marginalized groups of society. Christians are involved with those in prison because Jesus 
was a prisoner. Jesus was betrayed and arrested. He was humiliated, accused and his 
family suffered in the agony of punishment. He had a concern for the depraved and 
disadvantaged. In providing ministry to the incarcerated, the individual is enabled to be in 
touch with God, the source of forgiveness. It is within this process that the gospel of 
forgiveness or reconciliation is evident. Furthermore, renewal and restoration can take 
place as found in the text, “if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation.” When an offender 
comes to know God and experience his sovereignty, renewal and restoration become a 
living reality. 

Victor Frankl was an Austrian born psychologist who served at the University of 
Vienna prior to the outbreak of WW-II. From 1942-45 he was imprisoned by German 


Nazis at several different concentration camps. The key focus of his thought and research 





24 James H. Burtness, Shaping the Future: The Ethics of Dietritch Bonhoeffer (Philadelphia: 
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was to help people understand the importance of self-worth and to build self-affirmation in 
people. Frank! was not fixed on the past to resolve the future, rather he strived to instill a 
sense meaning in one’s life so they could move into the future. In Man’s Search for 
Meaning, Frankl writes, “Yet in reality, there was an opportunity and a challenge. One 
could make a victory of those experiences (prison), turning life into an inner trrumph, or 
one could ignore the challenge and simply vegetate, as did a majority of the prisoners.”7° 

For some people, prison ministry is a means of working with discomfort and in 
difficulty, trying to separate the sin from the sinner. It will mean doing theology on one’s 
feet, trying to make sense of the place and purpose of the prison, working on a theology 
of righteous and justice as the framework for Christian action. Macquiban writes: 

As one preaches in prison, I have to wrestle with the question, 

“Where is the good news that we offer to the self-confessed 

murderer, to the persistent offender, to the drug-user?” I 

discovered a new meaning in the affirmation that God’s 

righteousness is not merely a state but an activity. God is in the 

business of putting to right that which ts wrong. We, as his 

missionaries, are therefore involved not just with being right and 

doing right, but also putting nght what ts wrong.’ 

It can be concluded that the theology of prison ministry does have a direct 
correlation to the theology of the poor and oppressed. This is reflective through the love 
Christ has for ail humanity that can provide liberation for those who are considered the 
lowest of the low and the scum of society. When an individual is in Christ, he does not 


only experiences the creation of newness, but also the forgiveness, reconciliation, and 


restoration that are manifested through Him. 


26 Victor Frankl, Man's Search for Meaning, trans. Use Lasch (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959), 72. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 
Introduction 


In this project, the research method used for the study was quahtative, which 
included surveys, group discussions and observations. Liberty Baptist Church, an urban 
African American Church in Atlanta, Georgia was trained with the tools for developing a 
prison ministry that would foster a relationship with offenders who are preparing for 
reentry into the community. The researcher’s hypothesis is that if African American 
offenders in the federal penal system are afforded the opportunity of developing a positive 
relationship with the African American Church, the recidivism rate among newly released 
persons will be reduced. Acknowledged by the researcher is the supposition that the final 
outcome of the project of reducing the recidivism rate among African American offenders 
required a long-term study of monitoring the released offender over a period of time. The 
immediate goal was to equip the church with the intervention tools that would enable the 
church to engage in an unfamiliar territory of ministry, which is the genesis of developing a 
relationship with offenders. 

It is the researcher’s belief that when the church is properly trained through biblical 
texts on the poor and least of society, and directly exposed to individuals who are 
incarcerated, the church wouid be more inclined to become actively involved in a prison 


ministry. Afterward, the ministry of the urban African American Church can be further 
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extended to include persons outside of the walls of its confinement to the darkness of an 


offender’s sanctuary where hope is diminished and uncertainty is definite. 
Choosing the Right Ministry 


Some of the daunting questions an individual within the church and the Church 
itself has to answer are: Is this ministry for me? How can I be effective? What role can | 
play? Will I be safe? The urban African American Church is often faced with these 
questions as it maintains its position within the inner city where poverty and crime are 
inevitable and the need to provide assistance to the homeless and hungry is paramount. 
The author believes that there is the attitude of a “suburban membership” who drive into 
the inner city for service on Sunday that exudes a reluctance to become involved in a 
ministry to those who constantly crack the window of society with smail holes of 
malicious contempt. The church has to face the criminal history of men who destroy their 
neighborhoods and communities through drug activity, rape, molestation, robbery, 
assaults, the murdering of the innocent, etc. Yet, the commission of God that was given to 
the church includes witnessing and a call for reconciliation and healing. The declaration of 
Paul is affirmed by the church: “That is, that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself, not inputting their trespasses to them, and has committed to us the word of 
reconciliation” (II Corinthians 5:19 NRSV). 

Symes understands that the antagonism and hostility between offenders and society 
is one of the areas sharply in need of reconciliation. Symes writes, 

As you contemplate prison ministry for yourself, be aware that not 

all prisoners are criminals, although most are. Some innocent 

people are convicted of crimes they did not commit and are 


sentenced to prison. And more people who have been convicted of 
crimes are free in our society than there are people serving in 
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prison. The call to prison ministry is a call to help restore the 
broken relationship that criminal activity and prison experience has 
caused, and to help overcome the isolation that is so damaging to 
the human spirit and so uncompromising for the establishment of 
ties to the community.!. 


In choosing the right ministry, the researcher believes that some of the daunting 
questions and concerns must be directly addressed. Effective prison ministry entails 
engaging the offender with a level of assuredness and tranquility. Prison ministry involves 
meeting the offender in his disposition and offering hope and restoration. One cannot 


effectively engage in prison ministry if a sense of fear and uncertainty exist. 
intervention 


Initiation of the project commenced with a meeting with Rev. Dr. J. Sherman Pelt, 
the pastor of Liberty Baptist Church in Atlanta, Georgia. He presented a general list of 
potential participants who were involved in the church’s collegiate ministry. The ministry 
consisted of African American males and females currently enrolled in college and 
graduate school between the ages of 21-26 years old. Ten male members of the group 
were identified including the leader of the collegiate ministry. It was determined that the 
time frame for the training was not conducive with the members of the ministry 
considering their school and work schedule. The researcher and the pastor determined that 
a cross section of the membership of the church who had an interest in prison ministry 
would be the target group. Participants would consist of males and females and include a 


larger age range. 


l Richard A. Symes, 4s Though We Were in Prison with Them (Louisville, KY: Presbyterian 
Church USA, 2001), 55. 
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A five-minute message about the project was presented to the congregation during 
a Sunday morning worship service. During the sermon, a plea was made to the 
congregation that God had commissioned the church to go into all parts of the world 
spreading the gospel. Spreading the gospel included going into areas of unfamiliar 
territory, such as the prison. As a prison chaplain, the researcher discussed some of the 
needs that existed in the prison. More important was the need for the urban African 
American church to become involved in prison ministry because African American males 
represented a disproportionate number of individuals incarcerated.? The African American 
male in prison is typically the father, son, brother, uncle, and cousin of members who were 
probably sitting in the audience at the present. Liberty Baptist Church is located in direct 
proximity to a transitional facility where offenders who are released from the penal system 
reside for several months following incarceration. The transitional facility 1s within the 
community and most of the membership is not aware of its presence. At the transitional 
facility, the offenders seek employment, connect with social services organizations, and 
gradually reintegrate into the community. If the church chose to foster a relationship with 
offenders while incarcerated then the church could develop a relationship with the 
offenders that would be maintained throughout their time in the transitional facility and 
direct reentry into the community. This positive relationship could possibly assist in 
reducing the recidivism rate of the newly released African American male. 

The researcher shared with the congregation the story that one of the first criminal 
acts took place in the Garden of Eden. In Genesis 3, Satan tempted Eve in committing a. 


disobedient act by partaking of fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. During the 


2 Schanzenbach and Yaeger, “Prison Time,” 757. 
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process, Adam and Eve received what they wanted, an intimate knowledge of both good 
and evil. This act ultimately led to condemnation from God. God expelled the couple from 
the garden and prevented their reentry through a cherubim and flaming sword. However, 
God did not expel or banish them from the earth. God established a long-range plan of 
reconciliation that included pain during childbirth and death. It is not the church's 
responsibility as Christians to banish individuals from the community who have committed 
crimes against society. The church is responsible for commencing a reconciliation process 
as incarcerated men and women are released and re-enter society. In order for the 
reconciliation process to begin, the church must visit those who are in need of 
reconciliation and develop a biblically-based, strategic life plan for wholeness in their lives 
as they reenter the community. 

Several members notified the researcher of their interest in the project. E-mail 
addresses were exchanged, an ideal cross section of the membership was identified and a 
potential training date was established as the target group formed, The group consisted of 
ten male and female members with an age range from 21-60. A contact person for the 
group was identified who would assist in disseminating information to the group. A 
proposed training schedule was sent via e-mail to the participants that consisted of several 
dates for the training. There was a general consensus within the group of dates that were 
conducive to their schedule. 

The training schedule consisted of six sessions over a four-week period of trme 
that included a visit to the prison and a face-to-face discussion with a selected group of 
offenders. Sessions would include the participants signing an informed consent form, 
taking a pre and post survey and giving an evaluation of the training. Group participants 


appeared excited to take part in the project although some expressed reservations about 


4] 


going directly into a prison setting for the first time. The participants were encouraged to 
be honest regarding their feelings and to freely express any concerns, All fears and 
reservations would be addressed prior to their journey into the unfamiliar territory of 


prison ministry. 
Limitation and Adjustment 


The researcher’s initial training schedule consisted of conducting six training 
sessions, each lasting two and four hours in length over a four-week period of time. This 
training schedule would afford the participants an opportunity to reflect on the experience 
from week to week. Two months prior to the projected initiation of the project in January 
2006, the researcher was transferred from his ministry context in Atlanta, Georgia to 
Cumberland, Marvland. Both of the ministry contexts involved the chaplaincy in the 
federal prison system. Projected dates of the scheduled training were modified to 
accommodate the researcher’s schedule. Prior arrangements with Liberty Baptist Church 
and the admtnistration at the Federal Prison Complex in Atlanta, Georgia were not 
affected by the change in context. Modification of the training schedule was revamped to 
include four intense training sessions including a visit to the Federal Prison Complex 
during a two-week time frame. Participants in the project were notified and modified their 
schedules to accommodate the change. The sessions were three to four hours in duration 
to include dialogue and feedback from the participants. 

Adjustment to the schedule enabled the researcher to condense and present the 
material to the participants without overwhelming the group. Discussions would take 


place every fifteen minutes to engage the participants in every aspect of the training. The 
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researcher was able to record information from the discussion that contributed invaluably 


to the project. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Ten participants from Liberty Baptist Church, Atlanta, Georgia committed to 
participate in the study. The preliminary fieldwork had been completed and the group 
convened following the Sunday worship service to finalize the meeting schedule and time. 
The group was committed to meeting for six sessions, which included an introduction to 
the prison system, organizational structure, biblical study, a tour of the federal prison and 
a panel discussion with a group of offenders. 

The first session began with an introduction of the project and the distnbution of 
folders to each participant. The folders included the Inform Consent Form,! the pre survey 
form,” post survey form,’ course outline,* a glossary of terms commonly used in court and 
prison,’ an example of the Jonah Jail and Outreach Ministry,® writing paper, and an ink 
pen, The participants were encouraged to bring the folder to each session, take notes 
and/or write down any potential questions. After recetving the folders, the participants 


read and signed the Informed Consent Form. Then the participants completed the pre 
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survey which consisted of questions pertaining to gender, age, family status, education 


level, activities currently involved in within the church, subjective questions about persons 


incarcerated and the church’s Christian Education Department. Forty percent of the 


participants were male and 60% were females. Thirty percent of the participants were 


between the age of 21-31, 10% between 31-40, 40% between 41-50, and 20% between 


51-60. Sixty percent were single, 10% married, 10% widowed, and 20% divorced. 


Twenty percent were high school graduates, 40% attended trade school and/or college, 


and 40% were college graduates.’ 


The session included an introduction statement from each participant and the 


reason for having an interest in prison ministry. Some of the statements were, 


I have always been interested in prison but did not know how to become 
involved. 

I have relatives who are incarcerated and I want to know how they can be 
helped. 

I was just curious about what your study is all about. 

I want to help the church develop a prison ministry. 

I was involved in prison ministry at my other church and would like to 


continue my involvement. 


The researcher began to introduce different aspects of prison ministry by defining 


for the group the organizational structure of the correctional system. The researcher 


discussed the difference between jail and prison. Most of the participants were not aware 


of the differences. One major difference that was discussed in length was the time factor 
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for jails and prisons. Individual mcarcerated in jails are normally incarcerated for a minor 
criminal act, or they are currently being tried by a judge and/or jury, and their sentence is 
less than 24 months. Their conviction is more short-term. Individuals who are incarcerated 
in prison have completed the judicial process, been found guilty by a court of law, and 
sentenced for a period of 24 months to life. A prison conviction is long term. The time 
factors are typical for most jails and prisons however there can be variances. 

The session continued with the discussion of state prisons and federal prisons. The 
group was asked to give their understanding of the two systems. The participants were not 
clear of some of the distinct differences. The researcher discussed in length some of the 
crimes that cause an offender to be incarcerated federally as opposed to state 
incarceration. Some federal crimes discussed were crimes against the government, 
terronsm, and a threat on the president’s life. Federal crimes that the group was more 
familiar with included interstate drug trafficking, the robbery of a bank and/or post office, 
the stealing of money orders, assault on a federal worker, selling drugs with certain 
jurisdictions, etc. These crimes were discussed because they often affect persons within 
the African American community. 

The session resumed following a break with the discussion of the organizational 
structure of jails and prisons. Within the jail structure, there are the sheriff, major, captain, 
lieutenants, sergeants, corporals, and deputies. These persons are considered correctional 
staff. There is program staff that consists of the program director, counselors, 
caseworkers, and chaplains. The organizational structure is typical for most jails, but it 
may differ somewhat from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

The prison organizational structure consists of the warden, associates/assistant 


warden(s), captains, lieutenants, and correctional officers which comprise the correctional 
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staff. The program staff includes psychology, program director, education director, unit 
managements, recreation, and religious services. The organizational structure is typical for 
most prisons, but it may vary in different states and federal institutions. 

Session one lasted for approximately three hours. At the conclusion of the session, 
the group members felt they had a clearer understanding of the correctional system and 
were competent in sharing the knowledge with others. 

Session two started with prayer by the researcher. An overview of the study was 
given and a recap of information covered in session one. There were several comments 
given by the participants regarding session one. Some of the comments included the 
participants informing family members and coworkers of the differences between jail and 
prison and the differences between state and federal prisons. The participants were excited 
because they felt the information was valuable in understanding the correctional system 
ptior to becoming involved in prison ministry. 

The session continued with a presentation and discussion of offenders’ profiles. 
The question was asked, “Who are you talking to?” The discussion entailed understanding 
the different profiles of the offenders. The first distinction was made between street crimes 
and white-collar crimes. The group immediately identified white-collar crimes as 
capitalistic offences. Criminal acts that involved corporations such as Enron executives 
and governmental officials such as taking bribes, money laundering, embezzlement, lying 
under oath, etc. Then street crimes were identified as robbery, selling drugs, crimes of a 
violent nature such as rape, assaults, and murder, The group understood that although 
crimes have been classified in such manners, all the offences could lead to a possible 


lengthy period of incarceration in prison. 
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The group was asked to ponder for a few minutes the question, “How do I feel 
about criminals, repeat offenders and law breakers?” The group responses varied from, 
“they are human beings like everyone else,” to “I do not really know how I feel because I 
have not been directly exposed to criminals.” The researcher determined that most of the 
group members had not thought about the question in the past. Unless a group member 
had experienced an offence committed against him or her personally or had a relative in 
the correctional system, the consideration of their honest feeling toward criminals was 
ambiguous. 

The researcher discussed offenders whom he had counseled with the past three 
years. As specific incidents were discussed involving the offender’s actions, the 
participants were asked to reflect momentarily on the incident. The group was informed of 
the United States Penitentiary (USP) at Atlanta, Georgia. This institution, located on 
McDonough Boulevard near Grant Park and Zoo Atlanta, had been part of the community 
for more than one hundred years. It is one of the oldest federal institutions in the country. 
Typically, it houses more than one thousand and four hundred of the most notorious and 
hideous criminals in the country. The security level is maximum and a disproportionate 
number of the offenders will die inside its walls because of the nature of their crimes. Most 
of the offenders have thirty year to life sentences and it was the United States Penitentiary 
that the group would be touring and talking with the offenders within a few days. 

The researcher shared the story of a thirty-two-year-old offender who murdered a 
thirty-six-year-old female postal worker when a robbery did not go according to plan. The 
female postal worker pleaded for her life as she repeated the Psalm 23, while being shot 
ten times at close range with a 9-mm pistol. During several counseling sessions with the 


chaplain, the offender stated that he could not sleep at night. He received a life sentence 
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and wanted some peace in his life. He wanted God to forgive him although he killed an 
innocent woman and left her children motherless. Other stories of drug use and abuse, 
pedophilia, rape, and torture were told to the group. The initial question was repeated, 
“How do I feel about crimmals, offenders, and law breaker?” The researcher did not solicit 
a response from the group but stopped the session for a fifteen-minute break. 

The session resumed with a presentation and discussion of offenders’ criminal 
behavior and games offenders play. The researcher discussed issues that are important to 
persons who are incarcerated. The issues included freedom, something all offenders desire 
to have who are incarcerated. Freedom by any means necessary is the motto of some 
offenders. The second issue was survival. In an institution such as USP Atlanta, survival is 
important to most offenders. The offenders are forced to survive in a place where 
predators and gangs will take advantage of individuals or even kill if need be. The third 
issue was the telephone. The offenders have a need to be able to communicate with the 
outside world. The telephone is a lifeline for the inmate. Each inmate can purchase up to 
300 minutes per month in order to have the lifeline to the outside world. The fourth issue 
was visitation. Some offenders do not receive visits for years or even decades. It is 
common for a family to stop visiting an inmate after a certain period of time. The family 
lite goes on and the inmate is left to do time alone. Most offenders attempt to connect 
with individuals through other offenders or the church in order to have someone visit 
them. The commissary was the final issue. Although offenders receive clothes, food, and 
shelter while incarcerated, there is the need to go to the commissary (canteen) to purchase 
items for different reasons. Some offenders use the items for personal reasons and others 


use the items to gain favor from other offenders. In order to be able to purchase items 
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from the commissary, the inmate needs money. Money is received from family members 
and/or the offenders’ job assignment at the institution. 

The discussion shifted to focus on the hidden issues of offenders, issues that one 
will not discover unless a long term relationship has been established with the inmate via 
psychology, the chaplain, and/or volunteers who have provided long term spiritual and/or 
psychology counseling. The hidden issues included guilt, shame, low self-esteem, 
depression and separation anxiety. For the following session, the researcher requested that 
the group think about the questions, “How does God feel about a lawbreaker?” and “Why 
should the church become involved in a prison ministry?” The session ended with prayer. 

Session three started with prayer and a recap of session two. The groups had 
several comments regarding information given in session two. The participants thought 
about their feelings regarding persons who are incarcerated and some of the issues faced 
by the offenders. The group discussed their vulnerabilities and fear of having to minister to 
persons incarcerated. To some of the participants, they were entering unfamiliar territory 
by participating in the project but were willing to see what the outcome would conclude. 

The session continued with a discussion of several biblical texts. The first text used 
was in reference to Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden (Genesis 1-3). It was 
emphasized that one of the first criminal acts was committed in the garden but God did not 
banish the couple from the garden. God through a strategic plan reconciled the couple 
back to Him. The story of Adam and Eve was used in conjunction with the text from the 
Apostle Paul found in II Corinthian 5:19, “In Christ God was reconciling the world to 
himself, not counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting the message of 
reconciliation.” The second scripture expounded upon was the Great Commission found in 


Matthew 28:19-20, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
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the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you always, even until the end of 
the world.” The final scripture text used was found in Matthew 25:3 1-46, The Last 
Judgment. The scripture was expounded upon in detail and each participant was asked 
their understanding of the scripture. It was a consensus within the group that it was the 
calling of the church to go into unfamiliar terntory to minister. Although it was the calling 
of the church to carry out the work of God in prison, it was still difficult to convince 
certain persons within the church to buy into the mission. Other scriptures were discussed, 
including a discussion of God’s view of lawbreakers and criminals. 

The session continued with a presentation and discussion of developing a prison 
ministry team. The group was provided a model from Jonah Jail and Prison Outreach 
Ministry.* The details of the Jonah Jail and Outreach Ministry were discussed, as the 
church would consider starting a prison ministry project. The group discussed selecting 
the appropriate persons to be on a prison ministry team, different avenues of ministering to 
offenders, i.e., letter writing, bible studies, worship services, music, tracks, etc. The 
discussion included not going into the prison with the attitude that you are there to save 
the inmate, but just to help the inmate with his spiritual journey. Most offenders are turned 
off by the idea that someone is there to save them rather than to minister to them during 
their journey. The researcher stressed that the inmate may not realize it, but it is through 
the assistance of a person with his or her spiritual journey that one can truly come to know 


and accept God. The session ended with confirming the visit to the prison for the next 
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sessions. The sessions would last at least six hours including a tour of the prison, lunch, 
and a panel discussion with several offenders. The session was closed with prayer. 

Session five began at the site of the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia. 
The group met in the parking lot and was escorted to the front entrance by the researcher. 
The group was processed by each participant presenting to the Control Center Officer a 
government issued identification card. The Control Center Officer would maintain the 
identification cards until the group departed the facility. The maintaining of the 
identification cards was for accountability purposes in case something happened inside the 
institution. The researcher completed the processing of the group members and began to 
escort the group inside the facility. The researcher assured the group that the tour would 
be safe and that the group must remain together at all times. The steel gate at the entrance 
into the facility opened and the group proceeded inside. Once inside, the steel gate closed 
and the fear of hearing the steel gate close behind the group was evident on several of the 
group member’s faces. The tour included a visit inside the 8' x 8' cell of the offenders. The 
group walked inside the cell and temporarily experienced the condition of living in a two- 
person cell with the toilet in the middle of the floor and no privacy. Offenders who were 
standing around in the housing unit watched the expression of unbelief as each person 
exited the cell. 

The tour continued with stops at the dining facility, Education Department, 
Chapel, gym, football and soccer field, and the federal prison industry where offenders 
work to make mail bags, mattresses, and military uniforms for the federal government, 
The tour lasted for two hours and at each stop someone explained the operation of the 
department. The conclusion of the tour consisted of the researcher escorting the group out 


of the institution. The group went to lunch to discuss the experience of the tour. 
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During the lunch, the participants spoke candidly of the fear of entering the facility. 
Once inside the facility, the group became more comfortable as they realized the level of 
security inside the facility. The participants were surprised by the calm demeanor of the 
offenders, the good sanitation of the place and the resources available to the offenders. 
Some of the participants thought of the tour as visiting a small college campus. The 
participants stated that it was difficult to believe some of the offenders were hardened 
criminals. The tour replaced some of the myths the participants had about prison life as 
seen through the media. The researcher emphasized that not all prisons were as controlled 
as the federal prisons. There are some state facilities where the group would have a totally 
opposite experience. 

The sixth session took place at the Federal Prison Camp onsite at the Federal 
Prison Complex. Most of the offenders at the Federal Prison Camp were projected to be 
released within seven years. The majority of the panel participants were projected to be 
released within 24 months. The group was given an informal tour of the facility that 
housed approximately 500 offenders. The environment was different from the penitentiary 
because the offenders were non-violent offenders or white-collar offenders. The housing 
unit was an open dormitory in style with community restrooms and showers located in one 
centralized area. The offenders at the prison camp had more freedoms than the offenders 
in the penitentiary. 

The group entered the room where the offenders were waiting. The researcher 
introduced each of the groups and the panel discussion began. The twelve participants 
would introduce themselves and share the reason why they were incarcerated, Also, the 


offenders were asked to speak about the role the church played in their lives prior to 
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incarceration if any and the role it would like to see the church take as they re-enter 


society. Reported is the partial testimony of eight of the offenders. 
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Participant #1 was an African American college graduate of UCLA and a 
high school basketball coach. He was in his early 30's. He received 15 years 
for assisting a friend with a drug transaction. 

Participant #2 was a Hispanic male in his late 30's. He recetved 10 years on 
a conspiracy charge. He discussed in details the importance of association 
with certain people and the conspiracy law. 

Participant #3 was an African American who received 17 years for selling 
drugs. His mother was an evangelist within the church. Growing up, he 
thought of preachers as pimps with Cadillacs. He believes the church needs 
to start mentoring programs for ex-offenders and stop being afraid of them. 
The church needs to show love to ex-offenders. 

Participant #4 was an African American who received 15 years for drug 
charges. This was his fifth time in prison. He was 38 years old and one of 
mneteen children. Most of his life was in the streets and now he had come 
to accept Jesus as his Lord. The church should provide mentoring 
programs for persons like himself. Also, he wants to speak with children in 
the church about the consequences of criminal behavior. 

Participant #5 was an African American who received 20 years for drug 
charges. He was 24 years old. His father is a pastor. At the age of 13, he 
wanted his inheritance early and decided to sell drugs to get things he 


wanted. He made wrong decisions and hoped the church would accept him 
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back as a child of God. He has committed his life to God and answered the 
call to preach. 

e Participant #6 was an African American who received a 15-year sentence 
for drug charges. He was in his mid 40's. He thought of the church as a 
hypocrite and stated that he was ashamed to be a Christian. The church 
was his enemy. 

e Participant #7 was an African American who received a 20-year sentence 
for drug charges. He was in his early 30's. He joined the church but was 
not paired with anyone. He could not understand the preacher’s messages 
and thought of the church as a hypocrite. The church needs to minister to 
persons instead of putting them to work. The church needs to reach out to 
the family of incarcerated men. 

¢ Participant #8 was Hispanic who received 20 years for drug charges. He 
was in his late 30s. His entire family was in the bootleg business. He was 
part of three generations of men without a mother. He had a legit business 
but was caught up in the game trying to help his bootlegging family. 

The study group listened closely to each of the offender’s stories. Afterward, 
several statements were made by the study groups regarding the idea of blame. The 
offenders often blamed someone else for their demise, whether it was the church, family 
and/or friends. The study group wanted to know if any of the offenders took total 
responsibility for their actions. The offenders replied with mixed responses. The discussion 
with the offenders continued for two hours and the session ended. Afterward, the 
researcher and the study group revisited the training for the past six sessions. The group 


was given the post survey to complete. 


5D 
Data Analysis 


A review of the pre survey showed different trends within the study group.? The 
data showed that 80% of the participants attended Bible Study and Sunday school at least 
four times or more per month. Eighty percent of the group participated regularly in 
ministries other than ministries to the homeless, poor, evangelistic, and sick. Although the 
group had an interest in a prison ministry, the ministry to the least of society as found in 
Matthew 25:31-40 was not part of the majority of the group’s involvement. 

In determining the participants’ views of crimes, prisoners and the effect it might 
have on the participants, 80% of the group had not been a victim of a violent crime, 70% 
knew someone who is currently incarcerated, and 80% had a family member who had been 
incarcerated or presently incarcerated. In a more subjective analysis, 90% strongly agreed 
that God cares about people in prison, 40% agreed that prisoners are like everyone else, 
60% disagreed that all prisoners are criminals, and 50% remained neutral regarding 
prisoners practicing jail house religion. Fifty percent agreed that they could remain 
nonjudgmental of prisoners and 40% equally disagreed and remained neutral regarding 
prisoners deserving the sentence received. 

In relation to restoration and rehabilitation of prisoners, 60% disagreed that 
prisoners cannot be changed, 80% agreed prisoners can be rehabilitated, and 80% agreed 
that a murderer can be saved. 

In determining the church’s attitude or position toward a prison ministry, 80% 
agreed that Liberty Baptist Church needed a prison ministry, 40% remained neutral about 


always having a desire to participate in a prison ministry, 30% were equally neutral and 
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agreed that they had a calling for prison ministry and 80% agreed that a prison ministry is 
a call to help restore the broken relationship that criminal activity and prison experience 
has caused. 

In an assessment of the Christian Education Department in the church, the ministry 
that provides the foundation for all ministries, 60% believed that the Christian Education 
Department was doing a good job in fulfilling its responsibilities, 80% was of the opinion 
that spirituality in the congregation was progressing in growth and 100% believed the 
Christian Education Department needed to increase its training and development. 

The results of the post survey reflected that 50% of the participants had been a 
member of Liberty Baptist church for more 20 years and 90% believed that the church’s 
overall attitude toward prison ministry was indifference.!° An evaluation of the training 
reflected that 100'% agreed that the training had given them a new perspective of prison 
and prison ministry, 100% agreed that since completing the training, they were more 
inclined to become involved in some aspect of prison ministry, 100% agreed that Liberty 
Baptist Church could benefit from the training, and 100% agreed to be willing to share the 


prison ministry training with others in the church. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


It is the researcher’s belief that training plays a significant role in the success of any 
ministry within the church. It is vital that the Christian Education munistry utilizes tools 
and resources to adequately prepare and support all the ministries of the church. From the 
survey, there was a feeling of indifference from the membership regarding becoming 
actively involved in prison ministry. The church in this study is located only miles from one 
of the oldest federal penitentiaries in the country, blocks from the local jail, courthouse 
and transitional facility, and directly in the middle of a poverty-stricken area. However, the 
church has a reluctance to become actively involved in a prison ministry. 

The study group reflected a good cross section of the church, given family 
histories within the church, involvement in various church ministries, and length of time 
members ofthe group maintained membership at the church, The study group recognized 
the spiritual growth within the church but conveyed the need for training in order for the 
ministries to be viable. 

The researcher organized the training in a structured and timely manner but 
realized the training involved too much information to digest within a short period of time. 
Although the training was effective and accomplished its mission, the training should take 
place over a six-month period for proficiency and efficiency. The training should include 


recommendations made by groups in its evaluation. 
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Some of the direct comments from the study group include: 

* I would like to know the attitude of some of the more violent criminals. I 
would also like to hear from some of the white-collar criminals. 

® Talk with families of offenders or ex-prisoners to get input on transition 
issues they face. How can the church help minister to their needs? 

* Communicate to the church the conspiracy law. 

® Involve teenagers in the ministry. 

* Meet both the prisoners and their families 

* Longer period of preparation for each session. 

e More than one visit to the facility. Visits at a different level, i.e., camp, the 
medium security, maximum security and discussion at each level. 

« Tire is important. Allow more time for training. The participants believed 
that training should occur over a six-month period. The group needed the 
time to engage in discussions, present questions and concerns along with 
reflecting on the materials presented during the previous session. 

As a final analysis, the researcher believes the effectiveness of any ministry depends 
upon a training schedule that fully engages the participants within the ministry. If the 
participants are adequately trained, the success of the ministry is enhanced. Although, 
prison ministry may involve unfamiliar territory for some of the interested participants, 


training is the tool that can minimize the fear of facing the uncertainties of prison. 
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INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


L ___. hereby consent to be a participant in the 
Prison Ministry Training Project that is administered by Reverend Terry J. Saulsberry 
towards the completion of the Doctorate of Ministry Program at United Theological 
Seminary. 

I also give my permission that my responses to the survey, interview, and other 
related media may be used by Reverend Terry J. Saulsberry in the way that he 


determines is appropriate in the completion of the stated doctoral program. 


Date Signature 
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LIBERTY BAPTIST CHURCH PRE-SURVEY 


DIRECTIONS: 


When completing the survey, please be honest with yourself regarding the response. 
Please return the survey to the facilitator upon completion. 


Instructions: For questions 1-9, please choose only one response by check marking the 


appropriate blank. 
1. Gender: 
a. Male b. Female 
2, Age: 
a, 21-30 d. 51-60 
b. 31-40 e. 61-70 
c. 41-50 f. over 71 
3. What is your family status: 
a. single 
b. married 
c. widowed 


es 


d. divorce/separated 


4. What is your highest level of education? 
_____ a. high school graduate 
b. trade school/some college 
c. college graduate 
___.. @. graduate degree 
e. did not complete high school 





5. How many hours a week do you spend in the activities of this church, other than worship 
services? 

a. one or less __-6. 4-6 ___¢. 1] or more 

b. 2-3 d. 7-10 


6. Your involvement in activities since you joined Liberty Baptist has 
a. increased b. decreased c. remained the same 


oes 


7. How many times a month do you attend Bible study and Sunday School? 
a. none c. twice _ ¢. four or more times 
b. once d. three times 





8. Is it God’s fault that the world is? 
a. full of evil people d. full of immorality 
b. full of people in prison’ e, the world is okay 
c. full of uncaring people f. none of the above 
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9. How many mimistries do you participate in the church? 


a. none c. two e. four or more 
b. one d. three 
10. What church ministries are you a regular participant? 
a. homeless d. sick 
b. poor ¢. other 
c. evangelistic f. none of the above 
11. Have you ever been a victim of violent crime? Yes No 
12. Do you know someone who is currently in prison? Yes No 
13 Do you have a family member in prison or who has been in prison ? Yes No 


Instructions: In questions 14-33, to the night of each question, for the following questionnaire 
items, please choose the response that best describes your answer according to the following 
definitions: SD'strongly Disagree; D=Disagree; N=Neutral; A=Agree; SA’strongly Agree. 


14. I believe God cares about people in prison. SD D N A SA 
E35. I beheve prisoners are just like everyone else. SD D N A SA 
16. I believe all prisoners are criminals. SD D N A SA 
17. J believe prisoners deserve the sentenced received. SD D N A SA 
18. I believe prisoners practice jail house religion. SD D N A SA 
19, [believe prisoners cannot be changed. SD D N A SA 
20, I believe prison is a depressing place. SD D N A SA 
21. i believe most prisoners are innocent. SD D N A SA 
22. I believe the criminal justice sentencing practices are unfair. 

SD D N A SA 
23. I believe a prisoner can be rehabilitated. SD D N A SA 
24. [believe a murderer can be saved. SD D N A SA 


25. [believe prisoners as a class of people share some common traits. 
SD D N A SA 


26. I believe Liberty Baptist Church needs a prison ministry program. 
SD D N A SA 
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27. Lalways had a desire to participate in prison ministry. SD D N A SA 


28. 1 believe prison ministry is a call to help restore the broken relationship that criminal activity 


and prison ¢ experience have caused. SD D N A SA 
29. I believe I have a calling to prison ministry? SD D N A SA 
30. I believe [ can be non-judgmental of prisoners. SD D N A SA 


31. If I had a terminal illness, I would want the church to know. 
SD D N A SA 


32. If! lost my home in a fire, 1 would want the church to know. 
SD D N A SA 


33. If1 was arrested and charged with a serious crime, I would want the church to know? 
SD D N A SA 


Instructions: In questions 34-36, please check mark only one that best describes your feelings. 


34. I believe that the Christian Education Department is fulfilling its responsibilities according to 
the following scale: 


a. excellent b. good ¢. fair d. poor 


35. It is my opinion that the spiritual growth of our congregation is: 
___ 4, progressing in growth. 
b, losing its effectiveness 
c. is not happening 


36. Our Christian Education Department needs to: 
a. increase their training and development 
b, decrease their training and development 
c. remain the same in their training and development 
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POST SURVEY 


1. How long have you been a member of Liberty Baptist Church? 


_ 1-10 years 11-20 years _ 20 or more years 


2. Given Liberty Baptist Church history, what do you believe is the church’s overall 
attitude toward prison ministry? 


Positive Negative Indifference 


sro SS 


3. Has this training given you a new perspective of prison and prison ministry? 


Yes No 








4. Now that you have completed the training, are you inclined to become involved in 
some aspect of prison ministry, i.e., letter writing, Bible Study, music, teaching, etc. 


Yes No Not Sure 


Se SS Fe a a idl 


5. Do you think Liberty Baptist Church could benefit from prison ministry training? 


Yes No Not Sure 


er Li ee ei 


6. Would you be willing to share your prison ministry training experience with the 
church? 


7, What recommendation(s) would you make to enhance the effectiveness of the overall 
training? 
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COURSE OUTLINE AND WORK SHEET 
Introductions 
Why are you interested in jail and/or prison ministry? 
What is the difference between jail and prison 


What is the difference between state prison and federal prison? 


ee 











The System 
* Jail - Where it ali begins (Short Term) 
e Organizational Structure 

Sheriff 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenants 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Deputies 

*Chaplain (non-correctional) 

*Program Director (non-correctional) 


CON AUN WD 


e Prisons - (Long Term) © 
® Organizational Structure 


10. Warden 
11. Associate Warden 
12. Captain 


13. Lieutenants 

14. —- Correctional Officer 

15. Chaplain (non-correctional) 

16. Program Director (Unit Managers, Education, etc.) (non-correctional) 


Inmate Profiles - Who are you talking to? 


# “Blue Collar” Street Criminals 


2 White Collar Criminals 
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How do you feel about criminals, lawbreakers, and repeat offenders? Be honest with 
yourself: | = 


Why should the church become involved in prison ministry? 


Who should be apart of the prison ministry team? 


How does God feel about criminals/law breakers? Homework Assignment. 


What does God’s Word say to lawbreakers? Homework Assignment. 


Volunteers - Zeal or Skill? 
e Evangelism - Throw Out the Life Line 
e Discipleship - [f you Build Them They Will Come 
® Worship - A Foreign Language 
e Pastoral Care - You Can=t Handle the Truth 


The Nitty Gritty 
® Top Five 
Freedom 
Survival 
Telephone 
Visitation 
Commissary (canteen) 


ae eS 


# Hidden Issues 

Guilt 
Self-Esteem 
Grief 
Acceptance 
Respect 
Stabilitv 
Depression 
Anger 
Mistrust 


SAM AW ER WH = 


Jonah Jail and Prison Outreach Ministry 
(A Model for Establishing Your Church Jail and Prison Ministry) 
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GLOSSARY 


TERMS COMMONLY USED IN COURTS AND PRISONS 


Accessory 


Acquittal 


a.k.a. 


Appeal 


Arraignment 


Arrest 


Assault 


Bail 


Bench Warrant 


Booking 


[Definitions were primarily taken from As Though You 
in Prison with Them: A Resource for Prison Ministry.| 


Someone not necessarily at the scene of a crime who has 
nevertheless helped a criminal commit an offense. 


The decision of the court that a person charged with a crime 
is not guilty. 


(also known as} An alias, or name other than a person's 
legal name and used officially. 


The legal action whereby a higher court is requested to 
review a decision made by a lower court. 


The hearing, in criminal court, in which a defendant hears 
what he or she is being charged with, is informed of his or 
her rights, and enters a plea of guilty or not guilty. There is 
also a preliminary arraignment before a judge after booking 
has been completed. 


The action taken by a police officer to apprehend and take 
into custody a suspected offender. Police may arrest if they 
have a warrant from the court, if they witness a crime, or if 
they have substantial reason to believe a crime has been 
committed. 


"Simple assault" is the intentional act to threaten or attempt 
bodily harm on another. "Aggravated assault" is an attack 
with a deadly weapon or an attempt to cause serious injury 
to another. 


A specified amount of money or property an accused person 
is required to post with the court between arrest and trial in 
order to avoid incarceration before being tried. If the 
accused fails to appear for trial or sentencing, the money is 
turned over to the court. In criminal proceedings the terms 
"bail" and "bond" are frequently used interchangeably. 


A court order authorizing the arrest of a defendant who fails 


to appear in court. 


The recording of an arrest by the police, including 
fingerprinting and photographing of the suspect. 


Capital Crime 


Citation 


Commutation 


Confidence Game 


Conjugal Visit 


Continuance 


Contraband 


Correctional 
Officer (CO) 


Cross-Examination 


Deferred Sentence 


Deposition 


Detention 


Dismissal 


Diversion 
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A felony for which the death penalty is legal. 


A command for a suspect to appear in court to answer 
charges. Issued by the police or the court. 


The action of the president or a governor to reduce 
punishment. 


Also called "con game." Fraud committed by gaining the 
confidence of, and then swindling, a victim. 


The arrangement,. provided by some prisons, for the spouse 
of an offender to visit with the offender in private quarters 
for a weekend. 


Postponement of a court hearing or trial to a future date. 


Any article prohibited inside a prison, such as alcohol, 
drugs, weapons and potential weapons, and pornography. 
May include items regarded as harmless outside prison 
(e.g., chewing gum, camera, raisins). 


A trained security person inside a prison. Also called a 
guard. - 


The questioning of a witness by defense and prosecuting 
attorneys after the witness has been initially questioned by 
the attorney who called him or her. 


An alternative sanction similar to probation, ordinarily 
applied to first-time offenders. Conditions are imposed on 
the offender; if the conditions are met charges are dropped 
and the record of the crime is sealed. 


A sworn statement by a witness who does not personally 
appear at the trial. Normally written. 


The legal confinement of a defendant and occasionally of a 
witness, awaiting court action. 


The decision of the court to drop charges without rendering 
a verdict. The case may or may not be reopened. 


Court decision allowing a person charged with or convicted 
of a crime to go into a treatment program rather than to 
prison. 


Double Jeopardy 


Entrapment 
Felony 


Furlough 


Good Time 


Grand Jury 


Habeas Corpus 


Hearing 


The Hole 


Hung Jury 


Indictment 


Injunction 
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A practice - unconstitutional in the United States - that 
allows a person to be tried a second time for a crime that 
has already gone through the full legal process. 


Police set-up to encourage or cause a crime that otherwise 
would not have been committed. 


A grave offense, punishable by death or a prison term of 
more than a year; in some states more than two years. 


Official permission allowing incarcerated offenders to leave 
prison for specified periods of time. "Extended Furloughs" 
are usually for periods of more than seventy-two hours and 
allow offenders to live and work in the community under 
strict conditions of supervision. Furloughs are also granted 
for hospitalization and drug/alcohol treatment. 


A variable amount of time subtracted from the original 
sentence, granted to an offender for "good behavior." 


A panel of citizens who determine if there is enough 
evidence to bring charges against a person accused of a 
serious crime. 


A court order commanding a confined person to appear in 
court to determine the legality of his or her confinement. 
Literally, "You have the body." 


A preliminary procedure requiring a suspect to appear 
before a court official to determine (a) if there is enough 
evidence to submit to a grand jury or trial court and (b) if 
the accused is eligible to be released on bail. 


Solitary Confinement or Punitive Segregation. A prison cell 
for special punishment. 


A jury that cannot agree on a verdict. 


A written accusation from the court after a hearing, 
accusing someone of committing a crime, ordinarily a 
felony. 


A court order requiring a person to do a particular act or 
refrain from doing a particular act. 


Jailhouse Lawyer 


Legal Aid Society 


Lockdown 


Manslaughter 


Max Out 


Miranda Rights 


Misdemeanor 


Mistrial 


Nolo Contendere 


Pardon 


Parole 
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A prisoner who advises other prisoners on legai matters 
(sometimes incorrectly). 


Organization of legal professionals that provides legal 
assistance to those accused of crimes who cannot afford 
private attorneys. 


Following a severe prison incident, such as a riot, the state 
of a prison under extreme security conditions, including 
remanding all prisoners to their cells and extensive 
searching for contraband items. 


The killing of a human being, but without malicious intent, 
e.g., by a reckless action or gross negligence. 


To remain incarcerated to the maximum date of the original 
sentence. 


Rights required to be read to a suspect before being 
questioned or held in custody: (4) the right to remain silent, 
(2) the right to have a lawyer present, (3) the right to havea 
court-appointed lawyer if the suspect cannot afford one, 
and (4) the notice that anything the suspect says may be 
used as evidence against that person. 


A crime generally punishable by a fine or a jail sentence of 
two years or less or a year or less. An offense less severe 
than a felony. 


A trial terminated without conclusion because of an error in 
the procedure or because the jury cannot come to an 
agreement. 


"I do not wish to contest." A defendant's plea in court that 
does not admit guilt but subjects the defendant to 
punishment as if he or she had pleaded guilty. 


An official act of clemency granted a convicted person by 
the president or a governor. A pardon may be full, voiding 
the guilty verdict, or partial and conditional. 


The conditional release of an offender before the sentence 
has been served in full. Restrictions and conditions are 
ordinarily applied. 


Partial 
Confinement 


Plea Bargain 


Probation 


Protective Custody 


Public Defender 


Recidivist 


Release on Own 
Recognizance 
(ROR) 


Restitution 


Restorative Justice 


Sentence 
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Sentence allowing a convicted person to leave prison for a 
specified times and purposes. See Furlough 


A negotiated agreement in which an accused person pleads 
guilty to a lesser offense than charged with in order to 
receive a reduced sentence. 


Suspension of incarceration for an offender who remains 
under supervision in the community and meets certain 
conditions. If these conditions are violated, the offender 
may be returned to custody. 


A safe location within the prison where prisoners whose 
lives are threatened or who may be in danger are placed. 


An attorney who represents persons accused of crimes who 
cannot afford a private lawyer. 


A repeat offender. One who repeatedly or habitually 
commits crimes. 


The release of the accused person before trial or sentencing 
on the basis of a promise to return to court at the appointed 
time. No bail required. 


The act of restoring to the rightful owner that which has 
been taken away. An offender making good or 
compensating his or her victim for loss, damage, and injury. 


Restorative justice addresses the hurts and the needs of the 
victim, the offender, and the community in such a way that 
all - victim, offender, and community - might be healed. 


A penalty or sanction (fine or imprisonment) on a person 
convicted of a crime. Determinate Sentences are fixed and 
based on the offense and the offender's criminal history. 
Indeterminate Sentences can be adjusted by decisions of 
judges, parole boards, and prison officials on the basis of 
the prisoner's behavior. Mandatory Sentences are sentences 
required for specific crimes. The judge may not use 
discretion and usually probation and parole do not come 
into play. 


Subpoena 


Victim-Offender 


Victimless Crime 


Warrant 


Zero Minimum 
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A written court order requiring a person to appear in court 
as a witness or to bring a particular item to court. 


A program in which the offender and the victim of 
Reconciliation a particular crime work out, under the 
supervision of a trained mediator, a restitution agreement. 


An act declared illegal even though both parties 
(Consensual) consent to it. Examples are gambling and 
prostitution. 


A written court order mandating a particular action. There 
are arrest, bench, search, bail, and information warrants. 


A sentence with no minimum sanction, imposed by a judge. 
The offender could be eligible for parole directly on being 
sentenced. 
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Jonah Jail & Prison 
Ministry 


Ministry Positions Available NOW/!/ 
| eeded! Training provided! 















Qualifications: O n Be 
| Grow in your ministry as souls 
b Must have a mind & a heart 
to serve “as needed” are sae lives are 


* To Correspond with, Encourage, 
Teach & Train those who are incarcerated 





» Follow-up those who are recently released 
through our Jonah Aftercare Program 


| & Court support, Family support 
Jail visitation 






Hours: 











| § Ministry meetings are held the first 
~ | Monday in the month at 6:00 pm ina 
classroom here at CRC . 


Join todayl 


| § Jail visits take place on Fridays 
Applications available in Saturdays or Sundays. 
the information center. 
Please fill them out 
completely and return to [7 


box #48 


» Prison library donations are mailed 
every 3 months. 





= 


“Remember the prisoners as if chained with them—those who are 
mistreated-—since you yourselves are in the body aisd’. Web. 13:3 
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Calvary Revival Church 


5833 Poplar Hall Drive Norfolk, Virginia 23502 


Pastoral Team 


. Courtney McBath 
Senior Pastor 


Janeen McBath 
Co-Pastor 


Robert T. Mason 
Helps Ministries 


shard L. Claytor, Sr 


Admirustration & 
Accounting 


wk &. Lawrence, Sr. 


Execidive Pastor 


wold V. McPherson 
‘ord Evangelization 


James Jones 
Pastoral Care 


757-587-7000 


Dear Jonah Jail & Prison Sl Ministry Staff, 


Please adhefe to the following guidelines when visiting inmates tn the 
local jails and prisons Ps 


Visits deus consist of: 
e Prayér™ 
e Encouragement  : 
° Your testimony, if applicable to the situation 
¢ Discussiondof Four dation ! Lessons, Or one uP if this 
iustruction/has beer . de 
° Eeoussing the inmates i 





Visits st 
7 





If you experience ‘a situation that has not been outlined above, don’t 
hesitate to contact me at 587-7000 ext. 9710. 


Laborers together, 

Jack R, Rose 

Minister Jack R. Rose 

Director, Jonah Jail & Prison Outreach Ministry 


5833 Poplar Hall Orive 


Pastoral Team 


Courtney McBath 
Senior Pastor 


Janeen McBath 
Co-Pastor 


Robert T. Mason 
Helps Ministries 


chard L. Claytov, Sr. 


Administration & 
Accounting 
ark B. Lawrence, Sr. 
Executive Pastor 


aroid V. NcPharsan 
forid Evangelization 


James Jones 
Pastoral Care 
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Calvary Revival Church 


Norfolk, Virginia 23502 757-587-7000: 


Dear Jonah Ministry Volunteer; 


God bless you and welcome to the Jonah Jail & Prison Outreach Ministry. Your 
willingness to. serve is appreciated and will allow:us to minister to inmates in the 
Hampton Roads region. As you know, the ministry’s mission is to further expand 
the Kingdom of God by taking the gospe!- into prisons and jails and making disciples. 
We accomplish our mission by way of established ministties, and by preaching and 
teaching, to melude Foundation | classes, Potlow-up lessons and Life Skifts Training. 
Ministry is also provided through: 


Letter wniting to inmates. 


Quarterly mailings of Christian material to prisons in Virginia 
Jail & Prison Visitation ue = 





5 


A schedule of our staff meetings for the year is enclosed. You will be notified of the 
vaimng and orientation:sessiong‘and: workshops. 1 look forward to us working 
together with Him, reaching out to the.incarcerated. 


; pre | a 
AAT 


-TEMARD fot 


4 
+t oF 
ae 


in Christ eo 


Minister Jack R. Rose 
Director 
Jonah Jai & Prison Outreach Ministry 


“Remember the prisoners as if chained with themn-those who are 
mistreated-since you pourselves are in the body also.” Hebrews 13-3 
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Letter Writing Suggestions 


Letter writing is not as difficult as you think. Use the following outline as a suggestion 
only! Please feel free to use creativity just remember to follow the guidelines. 


*Keep in mind, “What would you want someone te say to you?” Allow the Holy Spint, 
the guidelines and this question to help you formulate your letters. 


Components of a Letter 


I. Introduction (1™ paragraph-/3-4 sentences) 
-give a greeting (Ex: “Hello” or “Greetings in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ’). 
-Introduce yourself by first name only 
-Let them know that you are a part of CRC’s Jonah Ministry and that you are writing 
on behalf of Bishop McBath 


I. Body (2™ paragraph/4-7 sentences) 
-give a scriptural encouraging note as it relates to their ietter; this can also include a 
scriptural reference. (For example, if a resident is depressed, you can say, “The Word 
of God says in Psalm 30:5 that weeping may last for a night but joy comes in the 
moming.” So, lift up your head and be encouraged. __ 
-answer any appropniate questions/concerns they may have 


II. Conclusion (3™ paragraph) 
-End by letting them know that God loves them and that Jesus died to declare His love 
for us. (You want something like this to be their tast thought). 
-Ensure them that we are praying for them. 
-Give them a scripture(s) or a chapter of the bible to meditate on. 


Guidelines 

-introduce yourself by first name only 

-letters should be one page 

-do not give advice/use the Word as your guide 

-do not make any promises 

-encourage them in the Lord and Jet them know that they are loved 
-We ate not to write the opposite sex or send any material via mai! 
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"JONAH: THE GOAL OF THE MINISTRY 


1S eT 0 establish a presence in each institution within a 60 miic radius of Calvary Revival Church. 








Wuat WE Do 


Court Support and Visitation: Some of the staff attends court appointments with 
potential inmates to provide moral suppor and encouragement before sentencing. 
Resident Visitations: We provide prayer, visitation, and encouragement to the resident. 
Ministry Care Packages: We send packages consisting of bibles, inspirational tracks, 
tapes, and biblical study materials to correctional facility Chaplains for the residents. 
Teaching: The Jonah Ministry is now teaching Foundations !, Lite Skills Training, and 
Following Christ at CRC, and the Purpose Driven Life Series at multiple VA facilities. 
Letter Writing: The staff writes Ictters to inmatcs to encourage them with scriptural 
reference materia! for meditation and memorization during thet incarceration. 

Angel Tree: Jonah participates in Angel Tree by acquiring and distributmg Christmas 
Gifts to children on behalf of their incarcerated family members. 


JONAW HIGHLIGHTS 


In 2003, Jonah hetd it’s first Foltowing Christ at CRC Graduation Ceremony for 101 
Graduates at the Indian Creek Correctional Facility. 
Jonah has sent over 200 letters to as many as 68 facilities across Virginta and other states. 
Jonah continues it’s pursuit of excellence by keeping it’s staff trained and up-to-date with 
the current laws, regulations, and visitation requirements of the correctional facilities. 
Jonah has experience an 80% increase in staff over the last two years. 
in 2005, Jonah will partner with the Lazarus Ministry's transitional home projected to 
open in the latter part of the year. 

THE STAFF 


God has blessed Jonah with a variety of talented and committed members with diverse 
backgrounds. It is for this reason; we are equipped to move to new levels in expanding 
the Kingdom of God behind the walls of deception and desperation. Praise be to God! 


Director. Minister Jack R. Rose 

Administrative Assistant and Angel ‘Free Coordinator: Dawn Arthan 
Court Sapport snd Visitation Coordinator. Mark Fobbs 

Volunteer Training Coerdimater. Janet Bagby and Joy Wiggins 
Media and Public Relations: Dawn Arthan and ‘lauchanna Gregory 
Product Marketing/Mailing Coordinator: Ada Kirby and Yvonne Neil 
Prayer Ministry Coordinator: Ricky Whitaker 

Jonah Aftercare: Flarrict Bodie and Trumiller Jordan 

Pen Pal Coordinator: Tauchanna Gregory and Paul Uhlig 

instructors: Anthosy Willis, Mark Fobbs, Denise Hacon, Maurice Hilliard, Janet Bagby. Daniel Moore 
Database Analysis and Development: Mitcheil l.. Durant 


hor questions or imerest m joing the minisiry, contact Dawn Arthaa, (757) 321-9737 


“Remember the Prisoners as if chamed with them-those who are 
nustredted-since you yourselves are i the body aise”. — Hebrew [3-3 
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PRE SURVEY SUMMARY 


Gender 
e Male 40% 
°® Female 60% 
Age 
® 21-30 30% 
* 31-40 10% 
® 41-50 40% 
e 51-60 20% 


Family Status 


Single 60% 
Married 10% 
Widowed 10% 
Divorced 20% 


* @¢ @ 


What is your highest level of education? 


¢ high school graduate 20% 
¢ trade school/some college 40% 
* college graduate 40% 


How many hours per week do you spend in the activities in the church other than 
worship services? 


® 2-3 30% 
e 4.6 40% 
e 7-10 10% 
* llormore 20% 


Your involvement in activities since you joined Liberty Baptist Church has 


® increased 90% 
* decreased 10% 


How many times a month do you attend Bible Study and Sunday School? 


* none 10% 
® twice 10% 
* fourormore 80% 


10, 


IZ. 


13. 
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Is it God’s fault that the world is 


e full of evil 0% 
e full of people in prison 0% 
* full of immorality 0% 
#® the world is ok 0% 
® none of the above 100% 


How many ministries do you participate in the church? 


® one 10% 
* two 20% 
* three 20% 


e fourormore 50% 


What church ministries are you a regular participant? 


® homeless 10% 
e evangelism 10% 
* other 80% 


Have you ever been the victim of a violent crime? 


* yes 20% 
* no 80% 


Do you know someone who is currently in prison? 


* yes 70% 
¢ no 30% 


Do you have a family member in prison or who has been in prison? 


® yes 80% 
® no 20% 


I believe God cares about people in prison. 


® agree 10% 
® strongly agree 90% 


t> 


16, 


i 


18, 


20. 


2k; 
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I believe prisoners are just like everyone else. 


* disagree 30% 
® neutral 10% 
® agree 40% 
* strongly agree 20% 


I believe all prisoners are criminals. 


® strongly disagree 10% 
* disagree 60% 
* neutral 20% 
® agree 10% 


I believe prisoners deserve the sentence received. 


* disagree 40% 
® neutral 40% 
* agree 30% 


I believe prisoners practice jail house religion. 


e disagree 20% 
* neutral 50% 
® agree 30% 


I believe prisoners cannot be changed. 
® strongly disagree 20% 
e disagree 60% 
* neutral 20% 


I believe prison is a depressing place. 


* disagree 20% 

neutral 20% 
* agree 40% 
* strongly agree 20% 


I believe most prisoners are innocent. 


strongly disagree 20% 
disagree 60% 
neutral 10% 
strongly agree 10% 


Ze. 


23. 


24. 


2D. 


26, 


ah 


28. 


I believe the criminal justice system sentencing practices are unfair. 


e strongly disagree 10% 


e disagree 20% 
* neutral 40% 
® agree 30% 


I believe a prisoner can be rehabilitated. 


@ neutral 10% 
® agree 80% 
® strongly agree 10% 


I believe a murderer can be saved. 


® neutral 20% 
* agree 60% 
* strongly agree 20% 


I believe prisoners as a class of people share some common traits. 


@ neutral 20% 
® agree 80% 


{ believe Liberty Baptist Church needs a prison ministry program. 


® neutral 20% 
® agree 80% 


I always had a desire to participate in prison ministry. 


® strongly disagree 10% 
® disagree 20% 
* neutral 40% 
® agree 20% 
* strongly agree 10% 


I believe prison ministry is call to help restore the broken relationship that criminal 
activity and prison experience has caused. 


* disagree 20% 
® agree 80% 


29. 


30. 


SA. 


32. 


3S. 


34. 


Bip 


36. 
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I believe I have a calling to prison ministry. 


e disagree 10% 
® neutral 40% 
® agree 30% 
* strongly agree 10% 
* not sure 10% 


I believe I can be nonjudgmental of prisoners. 


* disagree 10% 
* neutral 10% 
* agree 80% 


If 1 had a terminal illness, I would want the church to know. 


® disagree 10% 
* neutral 30% 
® agree 60% 


If { lost my home in a fire, I would want the church to know. 


® neutral 10% 
® agree 90% 


{fT was arrested and charged with a serious crime, I would want the church to 
KNOW. 


* strongly disagree 10% 
® disagree 50% 
* neutral 30% 
® agree 10% 


I believe that the Christian Education Department is fulfilling its responsibilities 
according to the following scale: 


e excellent 10% 
* good 60% 
© fair 10% 
® poor 20% 


It is my opinion that the spiritual growth of our congregation is 


* progressing in growth 80% 
* not happening 20% 


The Christian Education Department needs to 


* increase its training and development 100% 
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POST SURVEY SUMMARY 


How long have you been a member of Liberty Baptist Church? 


® j-10 years 30% 
e 11-20 years 20% 
® 20 or more years 50% 


Given Liberty Baptist Church history, what do you believe is the church=s overall 
attitude toward prison mimistry? 


* positive 10% 
e indifference 90% 


Has this training grven you a new perspective of prison and prison ministry? 


® yes 100% 


Now that you have completed the training, are you inclined to become involved in 
some aspect of prison ministry, i.e., letter writing, Bible Study, music, teaching, 
etc. 


° yes 100% 


Do you think Liberty Baptist Church can benefit from prison ministry training? 


* yes 100% 


Would you be willing to share your prison ministry training experience with the 
church? 


* yes 100% 


9] 


What recommendation(s) would you make to enhance the effectiveness of the overall 


training? 


Can’t think of anything right off. It was effective. 


I would like to know the attitude of some of the more hardened violent 
criminals. I would also like to hear from some of the white collar criminals. 


Talk with families of inmates or ex-prisoners to get input on transition 
issues they face. How can the church help minister to their needs? 


Communicate to the church the conspiracy law. 
Involve teenagers in the ministry. 

Meet both the prisoners and their families 
Longer period of preparation for each session. 


More than one visit to the facility. Each visit at a different level, i.e., camp, 
the medium security, maximum security and discussion at each level. 


Time is important. Allow more time for training. 
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